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Outlook. 


Me iis F. Hoar is ot. in a manly letter, the 
only fault of which is that it is not addressed to 
the country at large, asking for money enough to 
restore William and Mary College, at Williams- 
burg, Va., to its old position of prosperity and 
usefulness. The idea did not originate with him ; 
Wwe “omelber the same subject being discussed in 
the winter of 1863-64 by a couple of shivering 
Northern cavalrymen as they ate their noon-day 
’ pork and biscuit under the burnt-out walls of the 
venerable institution at Williamsburg; but we 
don’t believe either of these ex-warriors could 
write a letter or head a subscription list anywhere 
near so gracefully and successfully as Mr. Hoar. 
The college is in age second only to Harvard, and 
is six years older than Yale: four Presidents of 
the United States graduated there, and Chief- 
Justice Marshall and General Scott studied there, 
although they did not graduate. At the beginning 
of the Revolutionary war half the students at 
William and Mary went at once into the Conti- 
nentalarmy. At the beginning of the late Civil war 
the college numbered about three thousand grad- 
uates, had about sixty students, and a library of 
more than fifty thousand volumes. In September, 
1862, after a skirmish by Union and Confederate 
troops in the neighborhood, the main building 
was set on fire and its entire contents consumed, 
and neither the State nor the alumni have since 
been able to rebuild it. Mr. Hoar calls for eontri- 
butions from Bostonians and Harvard graduates, 
and it is peculiarly fitting that Virginia's political 
antipode, and the college of which the Virginia 
institution was the first sister, should take part in 
the restoration of the old building. But tothe peo- 
ple at large there has never before been offered so 
good an opportunity to contribute to the rebuild- 
ing of a noble college and the erection of an im- 
perishable peace memorial. William and Mary 
College, rebuilt with Northern money, would be 
an indication of Northern feeling whose nature no 
Southerner could mistake. It would render un- 
necessary a thousand explanations, and would 
save Congress the trouble of indulging in a great 
deal of perplexing legislation. 
Just back of Trinity Church in New York, and 
right in the midst of an enormops population 
composed of people who live in the closest quar- 
ters and on the least money, may be seen two 
monuments of sectarian enterprise which will 
reconcile most beholders to the spread of denom- 
inational effort, if not of denominational feeling. 
‘We refer to the new parochial school buildings, 
one erected by Trinity parish (Episcopal), and the 
other by the fathers of St. Peter’s Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Each one is larger, more perfectly 


appointed, and better lighted than our best pub- 
lic schools, while at least one of them—the former 


—is a fine specimen of architectural taste and | 


elegance, and both are in a neighborhood as 
full as any with vagrant children and more desti- 
tute of schools and churches than any other New 


York neighborhood. The compulsory education 


law enables teachers to coax neglected children 
into these schools far easier than they were ever 
able to do it before; and, although there may be 
little occasional differences between the teachers 
as to the proper school in which certain little 
theological nondescripts belong, the city and the 
world at large will have the comfort of knowing 


that, at worst, they will be educated in the school 


instead of the street, and by Christians instead of 
thieves. No one will object to ‘the Bible in the 
schools” among these little unfortunates; nice 
theological distinctions will be waived in a desire 
for individual and general good. Hosts of dis- 
heartened mothers and brutal fathers, for whose 
good many missionaries and philanthropists have 
striven in vain, will be effectually reached by the 
good imparted in these schools, and the very feel- 
ing of opposition which cannot help existing be- 
tween the managers of the two institutions will 
be productive of far more good to the needy than 
harm to any onc else. This thing of the provok- 
ing of brethren to emulation is a practice for 
which there is Seriptural authority from no less 
an individual than St. Paul himself; and if it is 
justifiable when it takes on the manifestation of 
expensive church-buildings, costly choirs, high- 
salaried preachers and enormous organs, it is cer- 
tainly doubly right when it takes the shape of 
movements for the good of fatherless and friend- 
less children who without some such Christian 
aid will grow up to stimulate the public fears and 
enlarge the borders of public prisons. 


We all know that ‘‘God made the country, but 
man made the town,” and we all, with good 


Horace Greeley, beg city boys to go West and] 


advise country boys to stay at home; but neither 
our knowledge nor advice lessens the number of 
young people who crowd into our large cities, or 
decreases the length of that procession which 
thinly wends countryward with many symptoms 
of an early return. The reasons assigned for this 
state of things are various, with heavy odds in 
favor of the theories of human contrariness and 


total depravity, but still young people (and many 


older ones) prefer the risk of starvation in New 
York and Boston to peace and plenty in the agri- 
cultural districts. It seems to us the Editor of 
Scribner's Magazine gets a little nearer the true 
reason than any one else has yetedone, when he 
says: ‘It can only be found, we believe, in the 
social leanness, or social starvation, of American 
agricultural life. The American farmer, in all his 
planning and all his building, has never made 
provision for life. He has only considered the 
means of getting a living. Everything outside of 
this—everything relating to society and culture— 
has been steadily ignored. He gives his children 


the advantage of schools, not reeognizing the fact 


that these very advantages call into life a new set 
of social wants. If the American farmer 
wishes to keep his children near him, he must 
learn the difference between living and getting a 
living. . To get a living, to make money, to 
become ‘forehanded’—this is the whole of life to 
agricultural multitudes. 
come back to them from their schooling and find 
that, really, this is the only pursuit which has 
any recognition under the paternal roof, they 
must go away. The boys push to the centers or 
the cities, and the girls follow them if they can.’ 

While such is the status of the agricultural re- 
gions, it is not hard to understand why the city 
people who should be upon farms stay in the city 
instead. Far be it from us to convey the idea 
that all city people know the difference between 
living and getting a living: we could name some 
large bankers and influential railway men whose 
parlors and brains are lamentably barren of taste 
and beauty. But their children, and the wide- 
awake children of even the poorest of respectable 
parents, can in a large city speedily find their 
way to the amusements, refinements and culture 
of a higher order of life, without being under the 
necessity of leaving their native towns to attain 
these desirable ends,/ — 


. When their families | 


THOUGHTS FROM THE PERSIAN. 
By PomMeEnRnoy. 
A THOUSAND years did a poor man wait 
Outside heaven’s gate; 
Then, while one second he dozed, 
At opened—and closed. « 


Wilt hunt after truth? 

Search thy thought, not thy book ; 
The moon’s in thé sky, 

Its image in the brook. 


Whose thread of life is strung with shining beade 
Of thought and love no other rosary needs. 


Whatever road I follow, it 

Will lead me to the Infinite. 

The final knowledge, Lord, hath he 

Who knows there’s naught to know but thee. 


Mirrors of Godhead 

Be all atoms in space, 
For each reflecteth 

His perfect face, 


The soul is plainest proof of God; 
Probe to the innermost thy mind, 

There surely at His work shalt thou 
The universal Worker find. 


O thou that burnest sore _ 
For them in hell that burn, 

Lo! who art thou to teach thy Lord, 
Or who is he to learn ? 

Suppose thou art obedient, 
What profit is’t to Him? 

Suppose thou sinnest, can thy sin 
His glory dim? 

And even couldst thou do him harm— 
If harm in turn did He, 

What were th: difference, O man! . 
Betwixt thy God and thee? — 


Thou gentle traveler, who 

« The world hast wandered through, 
Seen the sweetest roses blush, 
Seen the purest fountains gush— 
Of all thine eyes have looked upon 
What spot hath brightest shone? — 
—Child, shall I tell thee where 
Nature’s most choice and fair? 
wheresoever dwell 
Those we love well; 
Though stnall the place, 
Ampler than worlds its space ; 
Though in a desert, too, 
The river of life runs through ; 
There the enchanted garden lies, 
There the bower of Paradise! 


PROGNOSTICATIONS FROM ROME. 
By LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
GENEVA, March 4, 
DO not wish to be asked for my authority, 
when I say that there is reason to expect a 
very early change in the ecclesiastico-political 


‘situation at Rome—that the infallibie will tacitly 


confess to a mistake, and that the immutable will 
change. It is sufficient to say that I have had, 
within a few days, a little inside glimpse into 
Roman affairs, and that if I were to deseribe my 
sourees of information it would add weight to 
what I have to say. However, the reasons as- 
signed for the impending change are enough of 
themselves to make it probable. They are reasons 
the force of which has become manifest, at last, to 
the very court of the Vatican itself; and are to 
be referred to the original mistake made, not by 
the Pope and his advisers, but by the Pope in 
spite of his advisers, five years ago. ’ 

In the year 1870, when Rome was entered by the | 
Italians, there were really only two wise and rea- 
sonable courses open to the Pope: either to ae- 
cept the situation with ‘‘the guarantees” so cor- 
dially tendered by the new government; or to 
follow the uniform example of his predecessors: 
in like circumstances and quit the invaded city, 


in which the free exercise of the pontifical office 


was become (according to the modern dogma) no 
longer possible. 

The first of these courses was out of the ques- 
tion, because the dignitaries at the Vatican had 
no belief in the stability of the new Roman Gov- 
ernment. Either France or Divine Providence 
or St. Joseph and the Virgin were to interfere, or 
Garibaldi and his radicalswere to upset the mon- 
archy, and all in good time the Pope should enjoy 
his own again. It was not worth while to com- 
promise their principles and their dignity by 
making terms with a transient usurpation. 

The other course—to quit the city—thoug! 


| 
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strongly urged by the wisest heads in the Roman | 


curia, was unacceptable to the Pope himself. It 
is declared that the old clergyman, whose infirmi- 
ties of temper are well known, used to deal in a 
very peremptory and disagreeable way with the 
prelates who urged him to leave Rome. There 
are a number of curious anecdotes told in illustra- 
tion of this. 

Weil, what has been the course actually fol- 
lowed? It bas been neither one thing nor the 
other. The Pope cursed the King furiously, 
slammed the door of the Vatican palace behind 
him, and sat down sulkily in that spacious and 
well-furnished penitentiary (in the arrangements 
of which not the most zealous member ‘of the 
Prison Reform Association could find anything to 
object to) and there waited for the Italian Gov- 
ernment to blow over. 

It doesn’t blow over worth a cent! 

He began with declaring that it was impossible 
for him to exercise his office with the necessary 
liberty. Soon he began to nominate a bishop or 
two, then to say a few tearful words in answer to 
visits of condolence with his martyrdom, then to 
appoint a couple of cardinals ; and now for the 
last year or two, without the slightest let or hin- 
drance, he has been performing every function of 
the papal office—holding consistories, pronounc- 
ing allocutions, receiving deputations, publishing 
bulls and enecyclicals, and proclaiming the Jubilee. 
And it is no secret that within a few weeks he has 
actually, for the first time in five years, come out 
of his palace into St. Peter’s Church. 

And now what has become of the dogma (for 
the declaration of infallibility makes it nothing 
less) of the necessity of the temporal power? 
Solvitur ambulando. It is all very well for Dr. 
Brownson and the Catholic World to argue that 
the Pope cannot fullfil his spiritual duties without 
being a king ; and it is all very well for the Pope 
to protest that it is impossible ; but while protest 
ing, he is all the while doing it, month by month 
his year by year, and thereby doing away with 
and only chance of ever recovering his temporal 
power; and he is putting his successor in a 
much more difficult situation than himself. 

It begins to be evident that the old, surly reso- 
lution to choose the new pope from among the 
* irreconcilables” will not work well. The new 
pope cannot follow the old historic precedent, 
and leave Rome. It is too late. That old prece- 
dent has been completely nullified by these last 
three or four years. Is it at all likely that the 
new pope will keep up the sham imprisonment 
which not ail the venerable age and history of 
Pius IX. can save from being ridiculous as well as 
inconvenient ? Those who are acquainted with 
the general character of the Italian ecclesiastic 
think not. 

Said Mrs. Nickleby, alluding to her late hus- 
band’s financial troubles: ‘‘I often advised him 
to make some arrangement. If I said it once I 
said it a hundred times, ‘ My dear, why don’t you 
make some arrangement?” That is just the ad- 
viee, indefinite, indeed, but sound, which is sink- 
ae | into the heart of the Roman Curia, 

nd recent events give solemn emphasis to it. 
The characteristically poble and magnanimous 
course of Garibaldi in refusing, on whatever pre- 
tense of liberty and democracy, to be made the 
instrument of disturbing the good order and prog- 
ress of a well-settled government, and in not 
allowing his more than royal pride to hinder him 
from entering into cordial relations, so honorable 
to both parties, with the royal family—have 
dashed all hopes of deliverance from that quarter. 
(Strange that things should ever have come to 
this complexion, that the Pope should have been 
looking for help to Garibaldiand the Revolution !) 
The despair of aiiy overthrow of the monarchy 
at Rome has begun to penetrate the inmost cir- 
cles of the Roman nobility, to whom five years of 
abstinence from all court pageants and gaieties 
begins to seem a quite sufficient testimony of their 
attachment to the old régime. When the defec- 
tion of the nobility begins (as it has lately) with 
two such families as the Ruspoli and the Colonna, 
who have taken the forbidden oath of allegiance 
to the King, what may not be next expected ? 
The answer is found in the interview of the Pope’s 
own banker, Prince Torlonia, with Garibaldi, and 
his coOperation with him in those grand schemes 
of internal improvement which, whatever may 
be their physical results, have already yielded an 
immense revenue of moral and political good. 
What can even ecclesiastical infallibility and 
omnipotence do in such a case as this? It may 
be alight thing to launch bulls and excommunica- 
tions at all the potentates of earth ; but is it pru- 


dent or safe, even for a pope, to excommunicate 
his own banker ? 

With these facts before you, you may judge for 
yourselves of the probability of my information 
that in high ecclesiastical circles there is a clear 
and growing appreciation of the grave conse- 
quences of the mistake made five years ago, and 
a disposition, even on the part of leading Jesuits, 
to contrive some form of compromise in which, 
without seeming to yield, they shall come down 
from their untenable position. 

I am aware that ordinarily it is the duty of 
‘‘Our Own Correspondent” to report what has 
happened rather than what is going to happen. 
But try me this time, and keep your eye on the 
cable-despatches, and see whether I am not the 
son of a prophet. 


CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 
By D. G. PORTER. 


ASSING over some comparatively uninterest- 
ing and unimportant portions of the history, 
we come now to the tragic event which more than 
any other act of the reformer’s life has contrib- 
uted to cast the dark shadow of reproach upon 
hisname. ‘‘ Many of Calvin’s friends,” says Henry, 
‘‘would fain have seen this part of his history 
wholly obliterated, and there are others who 
could conceive the idea of writing his life without 
entering upon any particular account of the affair 
of Servetus: I do not agree with them. It is 
here that Calvin appears in his true character.” 
So far we may, perhaps, agree with Dr. Henry. 
But when he adds that a careful consideration of 
the case will completely exonerate Calvin we can 
not assent. | 

He further says that rather than become re- 
sponsible for the heresies and blasphemies of 
Servetus he will join with Calvin and take up the 
stone against him. We do not see that it is neces- 
sary to doeither. It is Calvin and his doctrine, 
not Servetus and his, that the question concerns 
at present. 

Michael Servetus was a man of extraordinary 
intellectual endowments. Stiihelin considers him 
in this regard as unquestionably the peer of. the 
greatest men of a remarkably prolific century. 
He does not even except Calvin in this comparison. 
Mosheim also considers him the equal of Calvin. 
We do not believe that Servetus is overrated in 
this estimate. Calvin was undoubtedly his supe- 
rior in logical force and in the unmixed clearness 
of his intellectual perceptions ; but Servetus pos- 
sessed a wide range of faculties of a high order, 
in which Calvin seems to have been decidedly de- 
ficient. 

But with all his remarkable endowments, the 
mind of Servetus was unbalanced. His fertile im- 
agination and ardent temperament inclined him 
to adopt the results of his speculation and fancy 
without submitting them cautiously and patiently 
to the test of a sober and critical judgment. 
Hence, in his religious belief, daring speculations 
were mingled with important truths. His enthu- 
siasm for the new led him to undervalue much 
that was old and tried, and often impelled him to 
a rash iconoclasm. He was impatient of opposi- 
tion, and ridiculed freely the opinions of those 
who, unwilling to follow the flights of his adven- 
turous fancy, were content to plod in the old 
ways. 

He was born at Villeneuve, in Spain, in 1509, 
which was also the year of Calvin's birth. He is 
said to have been brought up in a Dominican con- 
vent, a fact which may account for his life-long 
interest in religious affairs. His father was a 
jurist, and sent him to study law at Toulouse. 
But he, like Calvin, seemed to have studied the- 
ology more than law, eagerly reading the Script- 
ures in the original tongues, the writings of the 
Church fathers—of whom Ireneus and Tertullian 
were his favorites—as well as the writings of the 
later theologians. He had also an extraordinary 
aptness and taste for natural science, and, like 
Melancthon and Bacon and Keplar and Tycho 
Brahe, was inclined to a certain belief in astrol- 
ogy, and endeavored to master its principles. He 
became early and deeply interested in the Ref- 
ormation through the writings of the German re- 
formers. He renounced the errors of Popery, but 
without openly taking part in the contest. He 


believed that Luther's idea of justification by 
faith alone was an extreme view, like the Romish 
error to which it stood opposed. 
THE HERESY OF SERVETUS. 
The rock upon which he made shipwreck was 
the mystery of the Trinity. He undertook to 


‘solve it and give it an intelligible explanation. 
Of course he failed, and his failure involved her- 
esy. But he was so sure that he had succeeded, 
and that his speculations would be of great im- 
portance to the cause of truth, that he could not 
be dissuaded from communicating and publish- 
ing them. | 

We cannot say that there do not appear some 
germs of valuable thought in his system, com- 
bined as they may be with dangerous error; nor 
that if he could have been more patient or pru- 
dent, or if he had been treated with more toler- 
ance, his writings might have assumed a different 
character from that under which they now appear. 
There is certainly much in his system, crude and 
undeveloped as it is, which is far less heretical 
in our day than it was in his own. | 

One thing at least is certain. He had aright to 
think and to express his thoughts; and it is cer- 
tainly much to his credit that he never tried to 
propagate his heresies among the people, nor to 
create a sect. He communicated his views not to 
the ignorant masses, but rather to the acknowl- 
edged leaders of religious thought. His works were 
published only in Latin, and were accessible only 
to the learned few. But he became irritable under 
contradiction and often treated the old and ap- 
proved views of his opponents with irreverent 
contempt. 

The first work of Servetus on the Errors of the 
Trinity was published in 1531, probably in Alsace ; 
for though he boldly put his name to the book, 
his publishers were more cautious, and allowed no 
indication which might implicate them to appear. 
The view put forth in this treatise corresponds 
in its principal features to the Sabellian theory. 
He speaks of Christ as the historical man, as the 
Son of God, and as God himself. The prevalent 
doctrine of the Trinity, he said, was invented in 
opposition to heresy; and thus Christ was lost. 
God is essentially One, incommunicable and in- 
comprehensible except by revelations or manifes- 
tations of himself, of which there are two forms, 
the Son and the Spirit. These are to be acknowl- 
edged as divine, but not as eternal, except in the 
divine idea, the sense in which all the works of 
God are eternal. God in the Word became flesh, 
and united himself with man. Christ is therefore 
God, and must be worshiped, but he opposed the 
then orthodox doctrine of the two distinct natures 
in Christ. The Holy Spirit he regarded as a di- 
vine influence or energy. 

But Servetus could not stop with a plausible 
presentation of his own theory. He made a vio- 
lent attack upon the prevalent doctrine, and ridi- 
culed the orthodox idea of God as one Being in 
three distinct Persons as a monstrosity. He had 
communicated his views to the leading theologians 
of Basle previously to the publication of his work, 
and they had disapproved and rejected them. 
When, therefore, the book appeared containing 
such abuse of the ancient faith of the church, their 
condemnation of it was prompt and decided. 
Servetus appears to have been compelled by the 
Counsel of Basle to retract his heresies, which he 
is said to have done in very cautious terins, de- ~ 
claring the ideas of his book to be crude and im- 
mature—which, considering that he was only 23 
years old, no one could doubt—rather than ex- 
pressly denying them as false. 

After the failure of this first attempt Servetus 
tried to escape his heretical reputation and the 
danger it involved by changing his name. It will 
be remembered that Calvin did the same thing 
under similar circumstances. Calvin called him- 
self Espeville. Servetus took the name of Ville- 
neuve, from the city of his birth, and was not 
known again by his real name till his arrest and 
trial several years later. 


SERVETUS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 

From Basle he went to Paris and studied medi- 
cine and mathematics in the university. After 
leaving the university he led for a few vears a 
wandering life. In 1537, the same year that Cal- 
vin went to Geneva, he returned to Paris and de- 
voted himself to natural science, which was doubt- 
less the field pest suited to his faculties. He soon 
obtained the master’s degree, and commenced lee- 
turing on mathematics, astronomy and medicine. 
His lectures were popular and well attended, being 
received, it is said, with an applause which excited 
the envy and ill-will of his brother professors. 
He enjoyed, also, the reputation of being one of 


the first physicians of France, and to him belongs 


the honor of being the first to conjecture the true 
method of the circulation of the blood. There 
can be no doubt that he almost anticipated the 


| 


discovery of Harvey made three-quarters of a cen- 
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tury later, and the latter probably owes his pecu- 
liar honor to the arrest and imprisonment of 
Servetus.* He published medical works which 
were remarkable for their ability and the excel- 
lence of the Latin in which they were written. 
But his want of respect for the ability and attain- 
ments of his associates, which he took no pains to 
conceal, involved him in difficulty with the faculty 
of the university. He was accused of being ad- 
dicted to astrology, and his lectures on astronomy 
were forbidden. He supported himself henceforth 
asaphysician. 

At the age of thirty he caused himself to be 
baptized in imitation of the example of Christ, 
who was baptized at that age, and to secure the 
gift of the Holy Spirit which he believed was 
promised in connection with baptism. The bap- 
tism was performed by an Anabaptist, and of 
course in secret, as Anabaptists could baptize 
openly at this period only at the risk of their lives. 
He was afterwards appointed physician of the 
city of Vienne, in Dauphiny, and for twelve years 
he enjoyed the respect of the citizens and the 
profits of a lucrative position, conforming out- 
wardly during this period to the ceremonial of 
the Catholie Church. 

But at no time did he lose his interest in theo- 
logical study, nor his hope of promoting religious 
reform. At Vienne he edited and published a 
translation of the Bible previously made by Xantes 
Pagninus, a learned monk. In this work he ad- 
vanced the idea of a double meaning of prophecy, 
according to which the prophecies of the Old 
Testament had received their first fulfillment in 
the course of events which transpired before the 
coming of Christ, and referred to him only in a 

‘secopdary and spiritual sense. In the preface to 
this work, he criticises the genius of the Hebrew 
language, and manifests great ability as a writer 
and scholar. 
’ HIS SECOND HERETICAL BOOK. 

' But, as we have above intimated, Servetus had 
not given over his ideas of, religious reform. In 
fact, while residing at Vienne, he was preparing 
a new book to be called the Restoration of Chris- 
tianity; and he kept up, or endeavored to keep 
up, a correspondence with Calvin, addressing him 
questions on various points upon which he wished 
to get his opinion. Calvin at first replied court- 
eously enough, but as Servetus did not prove a very 
docile pupil, but disputed sometimes vehemently, 
and, perhaps, disrespectfully, the opinions of the 
reformer, the latter declined to continue the corre- 
spondence, but told Servetus that if he eared to 
know his opinions he would find them in the Jn- 
stitutes. Servetus was offended at being thus 
coolly put aside. He took a copy of the /nstitutes 
and wrote upon the margin severe criticisms of 
points to which he objected, and sent the book 
thus annotated to Calvin. Calvin was in his turn 
indignant, but took no notice of Servetus, though 
the latter still continued to address him. 

‘ At length Servetus finished his book, and sent 
the manuscript to Calvin to get his opinion of- it, 
proposing at the same time to come himself to 
(reneva to. confer with him, if Calvin would guar- 
antee that he should not be disturbed. To Ser- 
vetus Calvin made no reply. To Farel, he wrote, 
“If he comes, and my influence is of any avail, he 
shall never leave the city alive,"—viruwm exire 
niunquam patiar are his words. 

After a time Servetus wrote to recover his man- 
uscript, upon which he had bestowed months of 
labor; but Calvin had sent it to Viret at Lau- 
sanne, and seems to have taken no pains to get it 
back. Servetus, hearing nothing from Calvin, 
wrote to another minister at Geneva named 
‘Pepin, in the hope that he might be able to se- 
cure the return of the manuscript. One of these 
letters to Pepin, which contains some good points 
against the prevailing religious system and some 
harsh and offensive expressions, concludes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘l am distressed that through you I can 


*Servetus expresses his views on this subject in a passage 
of the Restitutio, in which he tries to show how the blood is 
the life according to the statement of Scripture. He says 
that the blood is vitalized in its passage from the right ven- 
trical of the heart to the left ; that this communication is not 
made through the middle wall of the heart as was commonly 
supposed, but that by a very skillful contrivance it is effected 
by a long passage through the lungs, where the blood is elab- 
orated, mixed with inspired air, cleansed of impurity and 
made bright in color by respiration, and being thus fitted to 
sustain life it is drawn to the left ventricle by its diastole. 
He says the truth of his view is proved by the conjunction of 


the veins and arteries; by the remarkable size of the arterial 


vein, which would not need to be so large merely to nourish 
the lungs; and he shows that the elaboration and purifica- 
tion of the blood can be effected nowhere except in the lungs. 
How much would have been left for Harvey to discover if 
Servetus had not been arrested and imprisoned and his book 
condemned and suppressed, the reader will judge for himself. 


not correct many passages of my writings now in 
the hands of Calvin. Farewell, and do not expect 
any more letters from me. I shall stand upon my 
watch-tower and see what He will say unto me, 
for He will come and will not tarry.” 

At length, unable to recover the original manu- 
script, he proceeded to prepare another, which 
was in many respects a modification of the first, 
and this he caused to be printed secretly at 
Vienne. When it was printed he sent copies to 
different cities for sale, and took care also to send 
a copy to Calvin or to some other of the ministers 
of Geneva. The book was printed anonymously, 
but Calvin instantly recognized it as the work of 
Servetus. The ardent, enthusiastic, half fanati- 
eal but apparently Christian spirit of the man 
appears in the following passage which Henry 
cites from the introduction of the book: ‘We 
intend to make manifest the divine revelation, 
from the earliest times, the great mystery of the 
faith which is superior to all controversy. The 
God who in former ages was not seen, and whom 
we now shall see because the vail is removed from 
his face, Him shall we see shining in ourselves. 
O Christ Jesus, Son of God, revent thyself to thy 
servant that this great revelation may be clear to 
us in the truth. Give me now thy good Spirit 
and thy mighty word ; guide my pen and my soul 
that I may be able to describe the glory of thy 
godhead, and to confess to thee the true faith. 
This is thy work which an inward impulse teaches 
me to attempt, being anxious for thy truth.” 

Sinee the publication of his former book on the 
Errors of the Trinity, Servetus had devoted much 
of his time to the study of natural science, and 
had developed a tendency for unwarrantab‘e spec- 
ulation on the constitution of things. It is doubt- 
less due to this fact, as well as to his reading of 
the Greek philosophers and his illogical construc- 
tion of the language of Paul in Col. i: 15-17, that 
the explanation of the being of God, which he 
attempted in the Restitution, was pantheistic. 
But at the same time the spirituality of his nature 
asserted itself so constantly, and his belief in the 
person and divinity of Christ was so earnest and 
positive, that his system is not consistent, is mixed 
and obscure, in fact scarcely intelligible as pan- 
theism ; and was of course for that reason all the 
more harmless. Henry considers it the crude be- 
ginning of a philosophic system which probably 
would never have been brought to completion. 
For, says he, on the one side Servetus stumbled 
on dialectic difficulties, and on the other the free 
course of his speculation was hindered by the 
element of Christian piety. 

- Infant baptism and the prevalent doctrine of 
the Trinity Servetus declared to be the two gteat- 
est obstacles to the progress of Christianity. 
These two points seem to have been the principal 
practical features of the work. 


RITUALISM. 
By Tuomas K, BEECHER. 


* Rey. Dr. De Koven seems to have conquered, and Ritual- 
ism is triumphant in IMinois. Nearly fhe whole sixty-seven 
clergy in the diocese have signed testimonials in his favor." 
— Ex. 

R. DE KOVEN is, and has been for years, 

one of the ablest and most successful school- 
masters of the land and the world. All such 
teachers know the value of ‘‘ drill.” Drill is toa 
good school what Ritualism is to a good church— 
a device by which truths and facts and processes 
are worked into the consciousness and habits of 
the learner. 

Teaching, by itself, brings to pass laziness, 
sponginess in the learner. Drill, by itself, works 
up a rapid, rattling exactness and vanity. Just 
so in our churehes. Able preaching, by 7#tself, 
produces laziness, sponginess, sentimentalism in 
the pews. Ritualism works up a thin theatrical 
show of ceremony. | 

Our schools need able teaching AND exact drill. 
Our churches need instructive, persuasive preach- 
ing AND a wise ritual. Our people need some- 
thing to do, as well as something to believe and 
feel. 

From what is known of Dr. De Koven as a 
teacher it is safe to predict the best results from 
his probable accession to office as a bishop. As 
far as one man’s influence goes he will be felt as a 
quickening teacher of Christian doctrine, and 
a skillful drill-master of childlike devotees. 

One finds difficulty in accounting for the rabid 
opposition to a splendid ritual so often shown by 
men who honor the ways of God as revealed in 
the Old Testament. 

The ‘‘ten commandments” had been forgotten 


words but for the drill or ritual in which the peo- 
ple took part—the blessings shouted from Mt. 
Gerizim, and the cursings from Mt. Ebal, and 
the Amens to both that uprose from the herdish 
people between. 
Prayer had been an exercise inconceivable b 

man’s rude nature, except the eyes were allowed 
to follow the graceful rising of incense, and the 
fumes ‘of sacrifice from censer and from altar. 
Strange, indeed, it is to hear a protesting clergy- 
man talk of incense in his prayers, and read of 
incense in heaven itself, and yet object to incense 
which through the eyes and nostrils conveys the 
same ideas which he approves of when they enter 
by the ear. : | 

. Are we prepared to say that the ear of man is 
the only avenue by which it is lawful to bring to 
him religious truth! Are all forms of word-paint- 
ing for the ear lawful; while all use of oil- 
painting for the eye is idolatrous? May we read 
of seven candlesticks in heaven, and be profited 
by the vision as seen by our devout fancy stimu- 


lated by words, and yet find only ‘‘ popish tricks 


and idolatry” when gilded candlesticks quicken 
the same fancy through the eye ? : | 

Unquestionably it is to be desired that all men 
outgrow symbols and come to the clear vision ef 
faith. Better than all ritual is the undimmed 
consciousness of the ripe believer. Zhe problem 
is to attain this consciousness. In solving this 
problem the wrath of Puritan igonoclasts will 
hardly claim to be wiser than God, who by Moses 
equipped his people with the gaudiest and, some 
would say, the grossest ritual ever devised. 

A man may wholly reject the theology and the 
dogma on which super-serviceable Ritualists build 
their rites, and yet he may confess the value of 
the rites themselves. | 

A man, for instance, may be wholly ignorant of 
Eucharistic literature beyond what is found in 
the New Testament ; he may know nothing about 
transubstantiation, consubstantiation, mystical 
presence, or of the fine lines that schoolmen draw 
between substance and attributes, essences and 
phenomena—ignorant, I say, and yet be helped 
to discern the Lord’s body and believe in his 
atoning sacrifice by the solemn pageantry of a 
well-served altar. ° 

Considered as a dogma-driving device of one 
school of theological doctors, a ritual may be bat- 
tered down by an opposing school. But in all 
warfare, when the armies have destroyed cities 
and devastated farms, industry and thrift must 
build again, for human nature needs homes and 
food. 

Consider, in this direction, what is going on in 
our Sunday schools. Pictures, banished from the 
church, reappear in the school-room. The pas- 
tor and preacher, stripped of apparatus and un- 
pulpited, is driven to pantomime and ‘‘ sensation” 
oratory ; while the Sunday-school superintendent 
is reinventing in blackboard exercises and unison 
recitations and antiphonal singing the very ap- 
paratus which God gave his church thousands of 
years ago—apparatus which the church has never 
ceased to need, nor ceased to use, except in those _ 
brief paroxysms of’ insanity when her children 
gutted the house in their warfare, and made a 
boast of nakedness and homelessness. 

By-and-by they begin to feel after God again, if 
haply they may find him. They begin to rebuild 
and refurnish. But while the memory of the old 
delirium remains there will be found men nota 
few who will labor early and late to thwart all 
‘wise endeavorings in the direction of an educa- 
tional and devout ritual. 

We do well to notice, then, that Roman Cath- 
olics and other ritualists succeed in gathering in 
just those ruder people whom we find ourselves 
nearly powerless to affect. And they gather them 
in not because of the errors (as I count them) of 
their theology, but because of the wisdom of 
their ‘‘ drill.” Messrs. Moody and Sankey niay 
arouse thousands by their revival energy, but 
ninety-nine per cent. will fall back except they be 
held by some salutary discipline of ritual or holy 
drill. 

When infant schools give up the abacus, the 
blocks, the marchings and the pictures; when 
grammar schools give up blackboards, wall-maps 
and history charts: when schools of technology 
give up models, apparatus and showy experi- 
ments; when political clubs give up bands, ban- 
ners, transparencies and torch-lights ; when armies 
give up drill and human nature has outgrown the 
use of its five senses, then and not till then will it 
be time for the church to give up ritual. 

If, defying experience, the church persevere in 
disusing apparatus and stripping herself of all. 
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symbolic helps and beauties, her young people 
will surely become earthly, sensuous and devilish 
(for his drill is untiring), and her saints will be- 
come imperious reformers, ismatics and scolds. 
Change the name. Instead of ritualizing and 
ritualists, say pious teachers and masters of drill ; 
cease from strife and parties; let every man, in 
his own place, do what he can toward perfecting 
a holy and educational discipline in the church, 
which was meant to be the school of godliness, 
training men for the household of God. 
N. Y. 


BLIGHT. 


By Mrs. 8. M. WALSH. 


HAVE gathered the last of my roses, 
My lilies have dropped from their stem; 
O, lily-cups creamy, 
And rose-fragrance dreamy, 
‘The summer grew dim without them! 


The lilac long since shed her plumage, 
And snow-drops grew yellow in death; 
And the sweet-lipped seringa 
That stood at the window 
‘Gave me her last odorous breath. 


The blight falleth swift on the blossoms ; 
Iam missing their fragrance and bloom ; 
Yes, I fret at their dying, 
My heart sadly crying, 
That ashes and dusi be their doom. 


or my joys blossomed out [ike the roses, 
And my hopes, like the lilies grew bright; 
O hopes, sweet, but dreamy, 
Like lily-cups creamy 
Ye are emptied of fragrant delight. 


With the summer, shall waken my roses, 
And the lilies with fragrance be rife ; 

So my joys, all secure, 

And my hopes, sweet and sure, 
Shall rise into glorious life! 


TREE PLANTING. 


S spring approaches, and we hear the note 

. of the bjue-bird occasionally some clear 
morning from the old apple tree in the orchard 
behind the house, or catch glimpses at intervals 
of a robin flitting among the branches of the roof- 
tree, how full we suddenly become of plans for 
the adornment of that little plot of the earth’s 
surfaceoso dear to us—that point of intersecting 
latitude and longitude which we call home, and 
which to us outweighs the wide world! 

For one thing, there is always room for a few 
more trees, we say to ourselves, musingly, as we 
stroll over the dry grass of the lawn, from which 
the snowbanks that pressed the sere blades so flat 
have but just receded. The leaves are not on the 
branches now, and we forget how closely they 
massed their shade last summer. It looks now as 
if there were room for several more trees: here a 
maple or elm might easily stand; and yonder 
there is certainly opportunity for a goodly clump 
of arbor vitzs, spruces, or hemlocks, 

Though the idea of giving greater attention to 
tree planting is seldom amiss if only the right 
conditions exist, yet it is nevertheless true that 
there is no mistake more common than that of 
thick-planting. This is the day of rural enlighten- 
ment, when every countryman is dealt with, in 
season and out of season, and pathetically ad- 
monished—does he value the respect of his fellow 
men—to plant more, and ever more, trees about 
his dwelling. He cannot escape the exhortation, 
for it comes to him through every channel of 
periodical literature—political and religious, as 
well as horticultural. 

But it is evident that to add cven a few trees to 
the small yard—that narrow strip so commonly 
sorrounding the dwelling—will soon make the 
house anything but desirable as the place for 
beings to live who require sunshine and pure air 
for their welfare. The beets and squashes in the 
garden will not thrive under such conditions, the 
shrewd farmer is well aware, and the sunshine is 
accordingly permitted to fall full upon the ground 
devoted to useful vegetation. 

It is well that the sentiment of tree-culture has 
become so thoroughly popular throughout the 
rural community. Thanks to those zealous writers 
who, though perhaps sometimes allowing their 
enthusiasm to outstrip judgement and practicality 
in the details, have yet achieved a noble work, 
arboriculture is popular; and little is now needed 
with regard to its practice but a judicious direc- 
tion of the taste; and the want in this respect is 
certainly very imperative. 

The first counsel, which would almost always be 


pertinent, is, to secure more breadth immediately | 


about the house. No pleasant effect can be at- 
tained without more scope than is usually allowed 
around farm-houses. It is not that the farmer is 
too penurious of his broad acres ; he knows, indeed, 
that a lawn will yield him as geodly a burden of 
grass as his meadow; but.in arranging—or, ra- 
ther, in having allowed them to arrange them- 
selves—the conveniences of the -establishment, 
with its manifold requirements of utility, he has, 
without designing any such result, allowed them 
to become cluttered. And the space that is 
always the most cramped is, not strangely, that 
assigned to the lawn and ornamental trees. It 
was far from the intention that the yard should 
become a mass of involved trees and shrubs, damp 
and sun-proof, underneath which only a few 
spindling grasses and plantains could grow—no 
bright close-woven sward ; but such is the result. 

Now there is one good, fertile spot of ground in 
close neighborhood to the house, and immediately 
adjoining the narrow strip of dooryard. This is 
the vegetable garden; and such is its position, 
almost universally, with regard to the farmhouse, 
that it is the‘only available ground for the enlarge- 
ment of the lawn; and for this purpose it is 
usually admirably adopted in every respect. 

But as a kitchen garden, it must be confessed, 
it is hardly appropriate that it should occupy the 
most conspicious position on the place. It is 
brought to the front; no trees nor shrubs screen 


it; and that formal, snow-white picket fence 


articulates its boundaries with altogether too 
loud an emphasis. I have no prejudice that 
refuses to admire the beauty of leaf-growth in the 
vegetation of use, as well as in that of ornament ; 
but it cannot be denied that the garden, in that 
obtrusive position, must often be other than a 
grateful object for the eye to rest upon—in its 
rectangular spring formality and its irregular 
autumnal seediness. 

Now that sunny, genial plot of ground, always 
before your eyes, is the very thing, my good fel- 
low, you are wanting for space in which to set 


those trees you have been planning to transplant | 


this spring ; and doubtless you can persuade your- 
self to spare it for the purpose. But, if I mistake 
not, there need be no retrenchment in the matter 
of salads and pickles. There must, I am sure, be 
some other piece of ground, still convenient to 
the dwelling, where the cultivation of the indis- 
pensable products of the garden can be carried on 
to even better advantage ; where, perhaps, there 
is more room to avail yourself of the horse, in 
place of expensive manual labor; and where the 
severe toil required will all go toward production, 
instead of half of it to keep the garden beds in 
comely and presentable condition for the dignity 
of the front. 

In most cases, if that one garden-plot can be 
appropriated, no other addition will be necessary 
for the lawn of a modest country place. But 
beware lest the bane of the narrow yard be per- 
petuated in the new ground. Trees should be set 
out at intervals; and around the borders, partic- 
ularly, the planting should be close, with a dense 
undergrowth of shrubbery to shut off too obtrusive 
a view from without; for seclusion is one of the 
great charms in such cases. But in the midst, 
above all, have a clear, smooth lawn, unob- 
structed by tree or shrub, where the thick, close- 
shaven grass may revel in those rays which paint 
its brilliant emerald. 

What a rest and joy to the eye is such a little 
view directly before the windows of the rooms in 
every-day use! In early spring or late autumn it 
dves not lose its whole beauty; and even in win- 
ter, the smooth, white expanse, fringed by ever- 
greens interspersed thickly with the deciduous 
growths, is cheering. This grass-plot should 
extend unbroken to the very house: and the 
sunshine should be permitted to flow almost 
unbroken into the living rooms. 

Often, after you have secured the new lawn, 


with its simple and inexpensive attractions, in- 
cluding a few neatly-kept flower-beds cut into the. 


grass, it will be found that much of the earlier 
arboricultural work, in the old yard will need to 
be somewhat summarily dealt with. There 
should, at least, be a remorseless thinning out 
until a sufficiency of sunlight can reach the house 
on all sides. 7 

But in all improvements on the pleasure 
grounds of a country place it is well to be on one’s 
guard against attempting too much, particularly 
in the matter of minor details which would often, 
indeed, be welcome adornments did they not 
require a constant outlay to keep them up. 
Walks, for instance, are expensive fixtures, but 
the grass will serve quite as well to walk upon in 


most cases, and but very few are really necessary 
—none except near the house, where they would 
be in constant use. There is no end to the beauti- 
ful details with which wealth can enhance the 
charm of rural surroundings; how easily will 
the labor which would suffice for the good culti- 
vation of a large farm be swallowed up in an acre 
of pleasure grounds! But we of moderate means 
may well feel contented when we reflect that all 
the most beautiful attractions of a rural home, by 
judicious choice and skill in the arrangement, are 
within our reach. The grass will sprout, green 
and thick, upon the humblest man’s rood of 
ground ; and no other adornment is, after all, at 
once so beautiful and inexpensive as trees. 2 


SHALL WE PRAISE GOD? 
By G. AMEs. 


R. MARDEN, our minister at Brilton, has a 
habit of repeating (not reading) a few select 
sentences, as the opening exercise of our Sunday 
meetings. Sometimes the language is partly his 
own; and always it sounds original and new—so 
natural, easy and familiar is his manner, and so 
entirely does he identify himself with the senti- 
ment. A pleasant feeling comes over us, as if the 
‘*service is going to be ours, quite as much as. 
his. 3 
One favorite sentence is ‘‘adapted” from the 
ninety-second Psalm: *‘ Jt is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto 
the name of the Most, High : to show forth His 
loving kindness in the morning, and His faithful- 
ness every night.” Or he varies it by using the 
words of the one hundred and forty-seventh 
Psalm : ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord! for it is gogd to 
sing praises unto our God: it is pleasant: and 
praise is comely.” His voice dwells on these 
words in a way which gives me two distinct im- 
pressions: first, that they are weighty and ear- 
nest ; and also that they have a certain sweetness 
of taste. The first hymn follows, and generally 
expresses cheerful aspiration and trust—as though 
we were not ‘‘strangers and foreigners” in the 
church, but children at home, in our Father's 
house. If the choir gives us half a chance, by se- 
lecting a familiar tune, many voices join in, as if 
it were really ‘‘ a good thing to sing praises.” 
Old Mr. Hardhead neither sings nor rises; he 
sits complacently in his corner pew, waiting for 
them to ‘‘get through with this nonsense, and 


come to the sermon.” But I have my doubts 


whether the sermon would do us half so much 
good if the opening ‘‘ exercises” had not atmos- 
phered us with some freshened sense of spiritual 
realities. 

The Rev. Mr. Loftus was in our pulpit a few 
Sundays ago, by way of exchange. He, too, 
opened with a sentential exhortation to praise ; 
but he took it from the thirteenth of Jeremiah— 
the weeping prophet. His voice, manner, and 
words were awful. ‘‘ Give glory to the Lord your 
God, before He cause darkness, and before your 
feet stumble upon the dark mountains; and 
while ye look for light, He turn it intothe shadow 
of death and make it gross darkness.” He spoke 
admiringly, afterwards, of the reverent appear- 
ance of the congregation, for we were all very 
still and held our breath. But his “sentence” 
struck us like a threat that if we did not ‘‘give 
glory to God,” He would ‘‘grow black with 
wrath” (as Pollok says), and trip us up, and 
thrust us into the abyss, and turn Kosmos into 
Chaos. I saw the light go out of one little girl's 
face, as she snuggled up to her mother in a half- 
scared way ; but Deacon Apsley, who thinks our 
minister is not solemn and impressive enough, 
looked radiant. The first hymn was given out in 
a sepulchral tone: 

‘Isthisthe kindreturn?' 
Are these the thanks we owe? 
Thus to abuse Eternal Love 
&. Whence all our blessings flow !"’ 

The choir wailed out ‘‘State Street,” and for 
that day had a monopoly of the singing. Such a 
difference in the way of putting things by the two 
ministers ! 

The sermon of Mr. Loftus was probably above 
the average, and may have been abler than we are 
used to hearing from Mr. Marden ; but somehow 
I heard it with effort, as one eats without relish, 
and with inward resistance. Others must have 
been similarly affected ; at any rate, on our way 
home I caught, among the low murmurs of the 
sidewalk, some mention of one of Dickens’s char- 
acters—Luke Honeythunder—who “takes people 
by the scruff of the neck and bumps them into the 
path of virtue.” This recalled to my wife the 
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ease of old Mrs. Kauffmann, who had taken into 
her family i orphan girl, whom she loaded with 
all sorts of outward favors, but bestowed them so 
ungraciously that no progress was made in win- 
ning the child’s affection. ‘* At last,” said good 
Mrs. K., ‘‘ I just took that young one by the hair 
of the head, and talked to her for her ingrati- 
tude.” 

Incidentally, two good results came to me from 
that Sunday’s experience. I learned a lesson of 
charity toward some people who never go to 
church ; and my mind was prepared to receive 
from one of them some important teaching. Is it 
well for us to be looking only toward the preach- 
ers for our religious ideas? Might we not fall 
into narrowness and one-sidedness, without know- 
ing it, and with no means of correction? Weare 
in danger of sharing what bluff old Dr. Sampson 
calls ‘‘the darkness of the professional mind.” 
I think nobody gets so much good from a sermon 
as the hearer who has been getting good from 
many other sources through the week. » 

A few days later I fell into the company of 
James Burr, a gentleman of much reading and 
more thought, once an honored churchman, but 
now reputed to be a rank infidel. He gave me 


two or three smart shocks at first; but as we got | 


on a little in conversation I was greatly surprised 
at the clearness and breadth of his views, and the 
firmness of his grasp,—for he was spoken of, even 
by our minister, as one who had thrown away all 
sacred truth,—equally surprised by his gentle jus- 
tice and rich inward experience, for he is gener- 
ally considered a malignant apostate. 

It was my part of the conversation to draw him 
out; his part, or the substance of it, is alone 
worth reporting. As he is a townsman of Mr. 
Loftus, I chanced to mention the exchange of 
pulpits, and to express a regret that he had not 
made it in his way to hear our excellent minister, 
Mr. Marden. 

This brought out Mr. Burr's reasons for not at- 
tending church. He had acted from no whim or 
spite, in breaking off; his conscience was in the 
matter. He had feared to fallinto and help pro- 
pagate that worst kind of irreligion, heartless 
formalism; for in ail the churches of his city, 
except some which seemed fanatical, he had felt 
the services to be mechanical, heartless and hard- 
ening. 

**T tell you what it is,” said Mr. Burr, ‘‘I almost 
resent an invitation to go to church, as Tom Mar- 
“shall of Kentucky once resented a pro-slavery 
clergyman’s challenge to discuss the question on 
Bible grounds. Marshall said he had too much 
respect for Almighty God to defend him from such 
a charge as being the patron of slavery !” 
 “ But,” I asked, ‘‘did you not find it good to 
meet your neighbors on the common ground of 
your religious nature, and share with them in sen- 
timents of worship ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said he, ‘that once seemed true; but 
the time came when it was true no longer. I 
grieved to find myself joining with others in 
‘going through the motions’ which did not mean 
anything to any of us, in reciting or listening to 
phrases which none of us felt to be true, in prac- 
ticing on ourselves the silly deception that we 
weregoffering service to God, securing grace to 
our souls, and becoming better than others, when 
we knew out hearts were not in it.” 

‘‘ But,” I interposed, ‘‘ that sounds like judging 
the rest of the congregation uncharitably. Your 
heart might be in it.” 

‘* No, I was affected by the atmosphere, as well 
as by the smooth-worn phraseology ; and as I dis- 
covered this it grew more difficult to put my 
heart into the forms: divided between self-criti- 
cism and observation of others, I was in danger 
of uncharitableness. I saw in the choir the smirks 
of self-consciousness ; and knew, from what hap- 
pened at the rehearsals and elsewhere, that they 
were performing a part, as in a concert. The 
chatter of the people as they left the church 
proved, or seemed to prove, that they breathed 
freer after the Amen, that God was not in all 
their thoughts, and that not one earnest feeling 
would accompany them into the week. I did not 
leave because I was soured against religion, but 
because I was in danger of becoming soured, or 
callous, by remaining. That I might worship in 
spirit and in truth, I withdrew.” 

‘**But there was always something stimulating 
or instructive in the sermon ?” 

‘Often there was. But the views of the Divine 
' Being offered from the pulpit generally darkened 
the light, distracted my thoughts, and weakened 
the appeal of truth. Sometimes they were so be- 
littling as to offend the moral sense. The preacher | 


talked of God as one who could be pleased with 
human praise of the sort we offered mechanieally; 
as one who could be complimented by a vote of 
thanks: just as, in the older superstition, he liked 
the smell of incense and the odorous vapor of fat 
roasts. We should fall under his resentment if 
our homage failed !” 

I said something of the manner and spirit in 
which our minister seems to lead the worship, and 
Mr. Burr exclaimed : 

“Ah, that is good ; it is primitive and alive. If 
I lived within reach of such a service, and found 
the congregation in honest sympathy with it, my 
place would nevér be empty. I do not care for 
ambitious preaching ; but common sense, with an 
upward look, always reflects a little of the light 
from above, and gives me helpful guidance.” 

‘‘And you do not object to hymns and prayers?” 

‘* Object ! no, indeed ; I object to nothing but 
shams. ‘It 7s a good thing to give thanks and 


‘sing praises,’ if they be real—the soul's sincere and 


reverent recognition of that Power, Wisdom, and 
Love from which our life ever comes. Where 
there is genuine religious feeling, it calls for ex- 
pression : and this expression I consider as natural 
and reasonable as that of human friendship, or 
the sense of beauty, or any other sentiment.” 

‘‘May not God require it then ?” I asked. 

‘*Cnly in the same sense that He requires us to 
express all that is provided for in our constitution. 
As well say that he requires us to eat and drink, 
see and hear, laugh and weep—as in some sense 
He does. ‘ Require’ is not the fitting word to use 
in such a connection, however. It seems to intro- 
duce into the realm of the spirit a harsh and 
arbitrary element, borrowed from coarser rela- 
tions—as if our loving trust and obedience were a 


‘duty,’ or tax, of which the stern and dreadful. 


Monarch will enforce collection. He cannot get it 
that way! Human love cannot be exacted; nor 
can Divine Love be exacting. Love draws, but it 
cannot drive ; love is drawn, but cannot be driven. 
Jesus says the Father seeketh such to. worship 
Him as will worship in spirit and in truth; that 
is, in freedom, compelled only from within.” 

‘*But might not that view set man up in a false 
independence, as if he could go alone, and know 
no law but his own will ?” 

‘* Yes, if we think of man as separate from God: 
no, if we think of man’s own soul as the very the- 
ater of divine activity, the realm of God’s law and 
the capital of his kingdom. This is the miracle of 
miracles : ‘He worketh in us to will and to do.’ 

‘His is the power by which we act.” _ 
‘*The most inspired man is he who is most com- 
pletely self-possessed—all his faculties working in 
harmony.” 

‘*But why is it ‘good to give thanks and sing 

praises ?’ ” 
_ * Because it at once expresses and cultivates this 
inward harmony of man’s will with God's. True 
worship is good just as honesty is, or purity, or 
kindness ; for all these belong to the true order of 
life. Any departure therefrom is so fara sign of 
inward disorder, loss of life and sanity.” 

I quoted the passage which Rev. Mr. Loftus had 


‘growled at us from the pulpit—‘' Give glory to 


God, or He will cause darkness.” 

‘‘Behind the prophet’s rough language,” said 
Mr. Burr, ‘‘I see a solemn truth. If a man fails 
to give glory to God—that is, if in his heart and 
life he does not honor moral Perfection—his moral 
nature will be obseured. There is a fixed relation 
between being ‘ without God’ and being without 
light. When we are blind to that which is most 
worth seeing, do we not walk in gross darkness 
and stumble.into all errors and evils 7” 

‘*Do you think hymns and prayers might keep 
us from that ?” 

‘* Not alone ; the outward observances have no 
more to do with our glorifying and praising God 
than shaking hands has to do with friendship, or 
than waving the flag has to do with patriotism. 
There must be an interior life-principle ; and out 
of the treasure of a good man's heart he will bring 


forth all manner of good things. But we can} 


shake hands without being friendly ; and we can 
fight, under the flag, against the country. Just so 
we can mock the reality of worship, by drawing 
nigh with mouth and lip, when the heart is far 
from it; and we can sereen our inward disloyalty 
and impiety with professions and ceremonies. 
Most churches make it easy to commit this wicked- 
ness.” 

Mr. Burr, ” I exclaimed, ‘‘ How comes it that 
they call you an infidel? Why are you not your- 
self teaching the church and the world these neg- 


lected and obscured truths? You belong in the | 


pulpit.” 


He smiled, but faintly ; and his face settled into 
a look which almost awed me, before he made an- 
swer, slowly and with effort : 

‘I seldom speak so freely, and my silence is 
misconstrued. If you will try the experiment, you 
will find that you become a man to be marked and 
shunned by church-people from the day you. drop 
out of their ranks—especially if. you give such 
reasons as mine. To most Protestants, as to most 
Romanists, the church is an idol, occupying the 
place in their minds which belongs to God and his 
truth ; and any criticism, from one who takes his 
position outside, is construed as an aseault on re- 
ligion. There are very few congregations that 
hanker for such preaching as I should give them.” 

‘‘T am not sure of that,” said I; ‘‘ the souls of 
men are full of divine hungers; but there is very 
little discernment, or fine spiritual taste, and they 
accept such cookery as comes to them. But 
whether the churches crave truth or not, they 
need it, and ought to hearit. Spite of all the con- 
secrated errors that monopolize: the thorough- 
fare, truth has the right of way. And I have some- 
where met the saying that ‘the withholding of 
needed truths may be the greatest breach of 
trust.’” 

‘*Do not think of me as indifferent or blind to 
this view of the matter,” said Burr. ‘It takes 
time for one’s own eyes to open, and one’s convic- 
tions to ripen; and I should not like te add my- 
self to the great company who run before they 
are sent, and who, prophesy out of their own 
mouths,’ telling their dreams or their traditions, 
with a, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’” 

Before we parted, Mr. Burr promised to spend 
some Sunday in Brilton, and to accompany me to 
our church, when I hope to bring him also to ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Marden. But I confess this 
conversation has compelled me to ask a good 
many sober and searching questions, not only 
about myself, but about our minister and people. 
I discover that spirituality or reality in worship 
may be a thing of degrees ; and that we may easily 
fall into a self-complacent habit of conformity and 
become Pharisees before we know it. Never had 
I met aman who seemed more intent on “ truth 
in the inward parts.” Might it be possible that 
this so-called infidel was offering to God a truer 
praise than we? 


A HOLIDAY ECLOGUE. 


By Henry A. BEERS. 


Above. 
Frrst MASON: 
INK-A-LINK! Tink-a-link! Hear the trowels ring; 
Feel the merry breezes make the scaffold swing ; 
See the skimming swallow brush us with her wing :— 
Go it with your hammers, boys; time us while we sing. 


Below. 
FIRST STUDENT: 
See the yellow sparkle of the Neckar in the glass, 
And through the cedar branches sparkles blue the sea; 
Hear that sweet piano—hear that German Iass 
Sing Freude euch des lebens—Oh! “ I love, Llove the free!” 
SECOND STUDENT: I like the canary better; 
Look, how he swells his throttle! , 
He gurgles like musical water 
That dances and sings in a bottle. 


Above. 
SECOND MASON: D’ye mind students down in the grove 
Drinking their wine and beer? 
That’s an easy life they lead. 
First MASON: So do we up here 
When the weathercock points West 
And the look-off’s clear. 
House-top Jim’s the boy for work! 
True for you, my dear. 
Whistles “ The Girl I Left Behind me."’) 


Below. 


First STUDENT: See the Dutchmen on those settees: 
* Isn’t it like the Rhine? 
And the old church-tower up over the trees— 
Kellner! Noch ein Stein! 
THIRD STUDENT: I'd like to work with those masons there 
Half-way up to the sky. 
The air is sweet where the pigeons build, 
And the world is all in their eye. 
SECOND STUDENT: 
But “ Love is of the valley:”’ the Gretchen and the Kellner 
Haunt the cheerful levels of the lower story. 
Glory in the garret—comfort in the cellar: 
I will keep the comfort—you may take the glory. 


Above. 
Frrst MASON: 
Look up at the pointers: they’re drawing close together: 
"Tis here we get the earliest news of sun, and moon, and 
weather; 
We can hear time’s pulse a-ticking, ‘with the whistling weath- 
ercock, 
Drop your mortar-boards, my lads, it’s coming twelve o’clock. 
THIRD MASON: 
Oh! it’s hungry that I am with working in the wind, 
But there’s a shawl and bonnet—bdelow there: do you mind ? 
It’s Molly with the dinner-pail: she’s coming in the door. 
Faith, my belly thinks my throat is cut this half an hour and 


more. The church-clock strikes the noon: 


THIRD MASON: 
First MASON: 


. 


= 
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YESTERDAY. 
By Ipa WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


E learn by losses; and to-day, 
Since earth has grown so strangely gray, 
I find the worth of yesterday. 


While shadows gather, I can see 
How white a noon was given me— 
How fair a sun went down with thee! 


I know at last. Thy mortal guise 
Concealed an angel from my eyes, 
Swift journeying toward Paradise. 


Thy golden harp, thy crown of goid, 
The saintly vesture’s spotless fold— 
My heavy eyes could not behold. 


To the white angelhood in thee 
The light of noon-tide blinded me ; 
But now ’tis midnight, and I see! 


And since my life has grown so gray, 
Back to the past my longings stray 
And find a heaven in yesterday. 


When from its dross my sou! is shriven, 

Oh, may it then to me be given 

To find sweet yesterday in heaven! 
GROTON, Ct. 


Pecture-Hoom Calk, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE DYING OF THE LORD JESUS. 
FRIDAY EVENING. March 26, 1875. 


T is noteworthy that of all the disciples who 
consorted with Christ, who knew him personally, 
and who wrote of him, not one is so full, so various, 
so affectionate and so enthusiastic in respect to 
the Saviour, as that late-called apostle who never saw 
him except by miracle, who never walked with him, 
nor listened to his discourses, nor knew him in the 
fiesh—Paul. Of all the scriptures that speak of the 
death of Christ in the most affecting terms, and of the 
expressions of his relation to us, nine-tenths, I think, 
will be found in the epistles of Paul. 

In writing to the Corinthians, he says: 

“ Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus.”’ 

I cannot understand tbat in any other sense than 
this: that every motion of weakness, every inflection 
of pain, every hindrance, every limitation which he 
felt, every mortification which he underwent, that 
which he lacked, the hunger, the thirst, the heat, the 
shipwreck, the peril, the stones, the stripes, all the 
varied experiences which he had, besides the struggle 
which belonged to the natural passions of his body, 
had in them a continual suggestion of “ the dying of 
the Lord Jesus.”” ‘hey were so associated in his mind 
with Christ, that by reason of his thought of the suf- 
fering and death of the Saviour he was able to endure 
that which was to be borne and to overcome that 
which was; to be repressed. 

But, to the words, ‘‘ Always bearing in the body the 
dying ef the Lord Jesus,” he adds, ‘* that the life also 
of Jesus Christ might be made manifest in our body.” 

I have been much struck with that. How seldom 
the apostles indulged in any kind of morbid, physical 
delight! How seldom they had broodings over the 
various thoughts of the suffering of Christ such as be- 
longed to the medizval and ascetic school of expe- 


_ rience, such as have characterized much of modern 


preaching, and such as some naturally seem to need 
(they crave it, at any rate). But Paul, while he con- 
stantly makes use of the suffering and death of Christ, 
never broods over it. He never seems to have a mor- 
bid relish for external features of the suffering of 
Christ and the dying of Christ. 

When you come to think of it, what is dying but 
weakness? Paul, in speaking of dyivg, describes the 
body as “sown in weakness’’ and “raised in power;” 
as “‘sownin dishonor” and ‘‘raisedinglory.’’ Deathis 
the overthrow ofthe body. If, therefore. vou contem- 
plate our blessed Saviour simply as one dying; if you 
follow the steps of his suffering; if you watch his 
agony; if you see his life slipping away in the midst of 
cruel torture and torment, you are in danger of losing 
the whole blessedness of the truth of his suffering and 
death. For, it is the life of Christ that is illustrated by 
the death of Christ; and his death must be so looked 
upon as that his life shall be made to appear more 
strikingly. 

Now, there was no need, humanly speaking, of 
Christ’s death. It was not needful, certainly, by 
reason of age, or sickness, or weakness. There was no 
necessity for his dying except that he preferred to die 
rather than to yield up any great end or principle. 
He was the most popular man that lived in Galilee in 
his time. The throngs that followed him for bis wis- 
dom, for his personal sweetness, for his power, for his 
sympathy, for his instruction—no place could contain 
them. The very highways were choked up by them. 
They became a matter of apprehension to the govern- 
ment. His own countrymen were proud of him; and 
they were ready, even down to his last entrance into 
Jerusalem, to acclaim, ‘“* Hosanna, hosanna! Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord!’”’ They 
thought there was nothing too good for him. 

How was it, then, that he came to suffer? Why did 
he go through suffering? If he would gain favor, he 


had nothing to do but to fall in with the prejudices of 
his people; he had nothing to do but to accept their 
philosophy and religion; he had nothing to do but to 
join the most religious of the men by whom he was 
surrounded. Had he given the familiars of the temple 
the least indication that he was on their side, and that 
he belonged to them, he would have led the whole 
crowd, and would have been exalted to the highest 
position to which they could raise him. They tried to 
make him king; again and again they would have 
been glad to have made him king and general, but he 
refused to be the one or the other. It was because he 
would not do wrong; it was because in doing right he 
was willing to suffer everything which was required in 
doing right; it was because, having loved his own, he 
loved them to the end, and even unto death; it was 
because his love was higher than simple bodily love or 
mere society love; it was because he had regard to 
man’s immortality as his highest and poblest estate, 
and was seeking it by his love—it was for these 
reasons that he went through suffering. He would 
not forsake his great mission, and be went on know- 
ingly toward his discrowning—for he knew, when 
going to Jerusalem, what was before him. The cloud 
overbung him. So was his spirit wrought upon that 
his disciples, on the way to Jerusalem, looked upon 
him, and were amazed at his augustness, and fell 
behind him, and did not dare to speak to him. He 
knew all that was to befall him, and entered into it, 
and suffered, cheerfully. He took suffering upon him 
for a moral reason. He did not die because he was 
weak. He did not die because the blood could no 
lounger circulate in his veins. He did not die because 
sickuess had overwhelmed him. He died for a pur- 
pose; he died for a principle, for truth, for fidelity, 
for love, for self-sacrifice, and for the highest form of 
self-sacrifice. He died not for himself, not to vindi- 
cate his own consistency, nor even to vindicate his 
own teachings as a systematic teacher (such he was 
not); but to vindicate that love which would suffer 
rather than inflict suffering; which would stand in 
the place of those who otherwise could not bear the 
pressure that would be brought upon them; which 
would carry their burdens and their sorrows for them. 
That was what he died for. Not that there were not 
other relations of Christ of which we know but little, 
and of which we speak too much; but mainly it was 
the revelation of the divine nature in its love and suf- 
fering and substitution for others. 

Now, Paul says, *“‘ It is not that Christ suffered ache, 
or pain, or anguish, but that he stood as representing 
that noble nature, the Divine; and that that nature, 
stooping to incarnation, to circumstances of humilia- 
tion, represented the nature of God clear through; and 
that in suffering unto death he did that which, to the 
universal imagination, is an index of love; it is that 
Christ represented, in the flesh, and in the act of 
dying, the strength and supremacy of God’s love to 
us—it is that I carry with me.” This is donbtless 
what he meant, when he says, “Always bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body.” 
It is as if he had said, **‘ What I am thinking of in con- 
nection with his death, is, that I may be as noble as he 
was, as self-sacrificing as he was, as disinterested in 
love as he was, and that I may give my whole life for 
the weak, for the undeserving, and for my enemies, as 
he did.”’ 

Now, the custom which obtains in Christendom, of 
celebrating the last day and the last stages of Christ's 
suffering, is a custom which has in it many features 
which are dramatic and striking. That, in this great 
careless, troublous world, there should be one day in 
which universal Christendom, as it were, bows its 
head and enters into the communion of sorrow, and 
into sympathy with grief (the grief and sorrow of the 
Highest)—this is eminently impressive to the imagina- 
tions of men, and to some it is very fruitful in benefit. 
But, while we may perhaps indulge in looking at the 
lower aspects of the Saviour’s suffering, the true point 
at which to view it is that which leads us to say, ‘‘ The 
death of Christ makes manifest to me how I ought to 
live—that I ought to live a noble, royal life.”’ 

Now, the dying of the Lord Jesus should make itself 
manifest in our life. It is not enough for us, oncea 
year, on a stated anniversary, to merely stop and drop 
a tear: we ought to manifest the qualities which were 
manifested by the dying of the Lord Jesus, and which 
made him what he is—the hero of ages and of eternity. 

How is it, then, that you manifest those qualities? 
You cannot weep with Christ in Gethsemane: can you 
follow him one single hour in his gentleness? You 
would not have farsaken him and fied if you had been 
among the disciples when he was arrested—no, you 
would not have done that: can you follow him one 
single day in the sweetness of utter forgiveness of those 
who have wronged you where you feel the wrong to 
the very quick? You would have gone with him to his 
trial, and stood by him, and never denied him there: 
can you take your bodily strength and reason and put 
them under the beggarly, the poor and the needy, 
and say to them, “Step on these; use me; take the 
best that I have in me for your want and for your 
need’’? Can you stand by Christ in these ways? In 
the great conflicts through which he went, how sweet, 
how gentle, how true, how courageous without any 
violence, was he! How did he stand the very embod- 
iment of a nobler manhood than was ever known in 
the world before! And can you stand in the midst of 
trials and temptations as he did? Are you doing it? 


| I do not ask you whether you have the orthodox be- 
hef that through the death of Christ a way has been 
opened by which you are to be saved: I ask you, “Can 
you enact that life which in Christ led him through 
suffering to death, and by which his death has been 
made a memorial or witness to you?’’ 

We are living in a time when there is a gradual 
diffusion of Christianity; when there is also the diffu- 
sion of the arts of civilization ; when we are surrounded 
by ten thousand helps; and we are like a cathedral, 
built broad and strong, with buttresses on either side, 
and all the way up. There are multitudes of Chris- 
tians who are so strongly built that they hardly think 
of God except at prayer-time, or in the church! Then 
they do, because it is a part of their religion. How 
many of you bear about in you the life and the death 
of Jesus Christ as the companion of your life? How 
many of you have him constantly in your thought? 

Paul in one place speaks of putting on the Lord 
Jesus—that is, of wearing him as you would wear a 
garment close-fitting over every limb, thus represent- 
ing its universality and its necessity. How many of us 
are so wedded to Christ as that he is needful to us at 
all times—needful in the earlier hours; needful in the 
family gathering; needful throughout all the busi- 
nessof the day; needful in every joy that it may not 
bewilder; needful in every trouble, that it may not 
distract or distress; needful in every trial and tempta- 
tion? 

So celebrate the dying of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
you day by day that the life of Jesus shall be made 
manifest in your temper, in your sympathy, in the 
depth of your disinterested friendship, in your 
tongue, in your charitable judgment of others, in 
your justice, and in your thought of justice toward 
those who cannot defend themselves in the council 
chamber of your mind. Do you feel that others are 
toserve you? Do you feel that they are to throw in 
their service, their wealth, their co-operation atd 
labor, to promote your interests? or do you feel that 
you are the servant of men, as Christ declared himself 


to be when he said: *‘ The Son of Man came not to be 


ministered unto, but to minister; to give himself a 
ransom for many’’? 

Is this Christ that you worship the Christ of your 
daily life and of your need? If so, then the “ bearing 
abcut in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus” will 
work in you the life of Christ; and its relations to you 
with its moral meanings will be infinitely full of profit 
to you. 

* If we suffer with him we shall also reign with him.”’ 

Most folks think that they suffer with Christ when 
their business goes badly, and they lose something or 
other; and when sickness befalls them, and they are 
laid aside, and trouble comes into the family, they 
hope that these are a part of their suffering. Well, 
yes, all these things are a part of our suffering; but 
the most of us, I think, do not suffer a great deal with 
Christ in the sense in which it was meant that w@ 
should reign with him. How many of you gothrough | 
suffering because you would break down your pride, 
which is so strong that you cannot do it without suf- 
fering? How many of you, being selfish, set yourselves 
against selfishness, and say, “If it costs me my right 
hand I will cut it off: I will not be selfish’? How 
mavy of you that are revengeful have found it out, 
and say, ‘‘ By the help of God, if it plucks my very 
eyes out, I will correct that fault,” and, when an op- 
portunity comes, and you are boiling over, hold in, 
and put down the infernal feeling? How many of 
you say, “I will be generous: avarice tells me to keep 
what I have got and to get what I can; but I will be 
generous—I will.’’ How many of you say this when 
it hurts—when you suffer? How many of you can say 
of your rebellious appetites and passions, “I wage a 
continual war with them, in which I receive many 
wounds and endure much suffering’? How many of 
you have this witness of the Spirit: “If ye suffer 
with Christ in subduing the lusts and passions of the © 
old man, and put on the spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, then shall ye reign with him’? 

Dearly beloved, I have in my life had about as good 
a time as any man ever had in this world; I had glori- 
ous parents; [ had, in the main, a very happy child- 
hood; I had all the advantages that my day and gen- 
eration gave for education; I have always, for the 
most part, been a healthy, strong, buoyant, cheerful 
man; I have had a good disposition as the world goes; 
I have been very much enlightened and instructed by 
the developments and progress of knowledge, both in 
philosophy and in science; I have had a good deal of 
help from what was transmitted to me from my an- 
cestors, from the institutions which surrounded me, 
and from.the advance which has been made in every 
department of life; but I bear witness that the 
strength of my life, that the ideal on which I have 
constructed my ministry, that the pattern of that 
manhood after which I strive, and that the incessant 


and perpetual motive which has helped me to live, bas 


been the thought of Jesus as the manifestation of 
God. Above the household, above the church, above 
providence, above all human learning, has been the 
silent spiritual influence of Jesus discrowned that he 
might be crowned again. He that ever liveth to make 
intercession for me has been more to me, and is more 
to me, than father or mother. He is the secret of my 
life, and the secret of any little power which I have 
had among you. The faith of Christ, the ideal that I 
have of God in him—this is worth more than all the 


world; for with a living, loving faith in Christ, take 
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everything away and the man is rich; but without it, 
give him everything, and he is poor. You are rich in 
him. In him ye are complete, and only in him. | 


Books and Authors. 


ONE OF THLE “ WORTHIES OF NEW ENGLAND.” 


Ezra Stiles Gannett, Unitarian Minister in Boston, 1824-1871. 
A Memoir. By his Son, William C.Gannett. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1875. 

This book has a double interest. As a biog- 

raphy, it gives a full and vivid portraiture of a 


singularly interesting man. Fora background to the 


personal history, it gives in broad lines a historical 
sketch of the origin and general course of the Unita- 
rian movement in America. The writer has done his 
work well, both as biographer and as religious histo- 
rian. The quality of fair-mindedness, evidently an 
inherited one, appears throughout the volume. The 
-son’s hand has drawn the father’s picture lovingly, with 
the insight of sympathy and with discrimination, and 
never transcending the limits of good taste. His own 
theological standpoint has been favorable to fairness 
a; a historian of parties; a Unitarian, as his father 
was, but belonging to the other wing of the denom- 
ination, he has been very just to both, and to the Or- 
thodox as well. 2 

Dr. Gannett himself, as we have said, was a Unita- 
rian, and he was thoroughly loyal to the Unitartian 
cause; but in a higher sense he belonged to the church 
universal. He was a true child of New England, a 
son of the Puritans. The, Puritan virtues, conscience 
and consecration, were the Dasis of his character. His 
name in every part bespeaks the New England soil. 
On the mother’s side he was the grandson of President 
Siiles, of Yale College. His father was in life-long 
official connection with Harvard College. ‘* Back of 
him lay four or five generations of New England 
farmer life,’’ tracing up to the Mayflower. The boy 
came to manhood when the Unitarian movement of 
which Channing was the foremost representative was 


in its first flush of success; he grew into it naturally 


and without any violent transition, and remained 
steadfastly in the same general type of belief until 
his death. On leaving the Cambridge Divinity School 
he became Dr. Channing’s colleague, and remained in 
that position until Channing's death, eighteen years 
later, after which he continued as sole pastor of the 
Federal Street Church until the year before his own 
death in 1871—an unbroken pastorate of forty-six 
yeurs in one church. Substantially, his theological 
position was the same as Channing’s, differing from 
it, if at all, in closer-approximation to the older 
forms of faith. To him Christianity was a perfect 
system of Divine Revelation; the Scriptures, as the 
reeord of that revelation, were the supreme author- 
ity; Christ was the highest manifestation of the Fa- 
ther, and the rightful Lord of all. The Unitarian 
inovement was to his mind a clearing away from the 
Scriptures of the false interpretations which Trini- 
tarianism and Calvinism had placed upon them. 
Throughout his long life he remained firmly on this 
ground. Toward the last he said—and the expression 
might have come from him at any period of his life— 
‘* You know, my friends, how tenacious I am of faith 
in the miraculous mission and superhuman authority 
of Christ. To me his gospel is thevery word and grace 
of God. Without him as a divinely inspired, a special 
and a sufficient Teacher, I should have no mercy to 
lean on, no hope to cherish. . . . . It is through 
Christ alone, as I think, that men are authorized to 
call upon God as the Father, or that a sinful world 
can ever realize the salvation after which it is grop- 
ing.”’ 

Dr. Gannett thus stood opposed, on the one hand, 
to Orthodox Trinitarianism, and, on the other, to the 
radicalisms of later growth within his own denomina- 
tion. Believing that truth had intimate and vital 
relations to character, he stood firmly for his own 
views, and gave them frequent emphasis in bis 
teachings. But he was wonderfully just and fair 
toward men of other views. We do not know that 
we ever met a better example of loyalty to definite 
conviction united to liberality of spirit. The double 
quality appears in every part of his life, and notice- 
ably when there was a tendency to divergence and 
disruption between the conservative and radical ele- 
ments in the Unitarian body, in the case of Theo- 
diore Parker, and again within the last few years. 
In his personal character there appears, to our 
thought, a delightful blending of the characteristic 
virtues of the older and the newer phases of be- 
lief. There was the unflinching loyalty to conviction 
and conscience, the entire surrender of life to the 
Master’s service, the humility, the reverence, that 
were the highest fruit of the Puritan religion; and 
there were the uncompromising fidelity to the rights 
of free thought, the respect for reason, the apprecia- 
tion of truth in other men’s creeds, which are the 
spevial moral contributions of the present age. He 
had, too, in a rare degree, that quality of universal, 
unwearying benevolence—Christian love in its active 
manifestation—in which no age and no phase of be- 
lief can claim any special monopoly. On the whole, 
his character, we think, showed especially the impress 
of New England’s earlier time. His humility was so 
intense that he went always burdened with a sense of 


his shortcomings. Physical weakness, the result of 
constant overwork, contributed largely to his habitual 
depressiou ; but in part, too, it was doubtless the 
legacy of Calvinistic ancestors, whose religion was 
very deeply marked by a feeling of unworthiness that 
in sensitive natures produced often a deep gloom. We 
are told that he could not bear to hear Christ called 
simply ‘‘ Jesus,”” which seemed to him a familiarity 
approaching to irreverence, and that in some moods 
he shrunk from calling God “ our Father,” dreading 
a too free presumption upon infinite condescension. 
Yet from the utterances of his ripe old age wt take 
this passage: 

“Faith must reconcile me, and you, and all men, to that 
progress of events which is the constant, and often the un- 
welcome, evolution of the Divine will; faith in God as abso- 
lute goodness as well as supreme power; faith in a love too 
tender to be tyrannical, and too wise to be indulgent; faith 
in God as a father, and as my Father, the Father of every one 
and therefore my Father—not mine more than others, but 
theirs and mine, beyond denial, doubt, or a whisper of unbe- 
lief. Give me this faith, establish it in my understanding, 
plant it in my heart, and I shall neither tremble nor com- 
plain; but will open my arms to embrace and take to my 
bosom all Jife’s experience, changeful and strange and sad 
and irreconcilable with my notions of wisdom and goodness 
though it seem to be. Let such a faith come, whence it may 


passion for my want—let such a faith come into my weary 
soul, and I will sink into a rest sweeter, a thousand times 
sweeter, than the repose of a tired child in its mother’s arms. 
Open upon my spiritual sense, O thou vision of an infinite 
love, and inspire this faith in him whom I call God, but who 
has a dearer name for them to use who know him as he may 
be known!” 

As we have.said, the personal history of Dr. Gannett 
is of necessity written with constant reference to the 
religious history of the time; and twice the biographer 
turns aside from his immediate subject, to devote 
one chapter to‘ The Rise of Unitarianism in New En- 
gland,” and another to “The Transcendental Movement 
in New England.” These are among the most interest- 
ing portions of the work. They present in broad and 
clear outline two of the most striking phases of the 
religious and intelleciual history of America. The 
writer’s standpoint is one of sympathy not ouly with 
Unitarianism in general, but with that later develop- 
ment which to the elder Gannett seemed dangerous. 
But his fairness to all parties is remarkable. We will 
cite one notable instance of it. He mentions the check 
which speedily followed the first successes of Unita- 
rianism, and assigns three causes for it: that Uni- 
tarianism was too rational for rapid popular spread; 
that Orthodoxy improved; and that the zeal of the 
older faith flamed out in a religious revival. Upon 
the first topic he makes this statement—it will be re- 
membered that we are now quoting from the younger 
Gannett: 

‘Tt (Unitarianism] was intellectual ; it made public-spirited 
citizens, dutiful lives, wise philanthropy, common-sense 
preaching. It was found not rarely with true spirituality of 
mind. But it was seldom found with warm, expressive feel- 
ings, and what excited little apparent enthusiasm even among 
its own followers would fail, of course, to touch the general 
heart. As a system of thought it was too intelligible. It 
lacked the mysticism which the religious imagination com- 
monly demands as room to playin. Its negations were very 
distinct, and its positive ideas, in spite of Dr. Channing’s 
showing that they ought not to, must needs seem meagre 
and cold to those who were wont to gaze on a God that once 
stood in the midst of men, and bore their nature with them, 
and suffered for them in that great love-spectacle set be- 
tween the earth and heavens. For such believers, Election, 
Total Depravity, Eternal Punishment, were swallowed up in 
the glory of the Incarnation and the Atonement. If Uni- 
tarianism were shorn of unreason for the few, it was also 
shorn of power for the multitude. Because more than other 
systems it embodied reason, its presence was henceforth to 
influence, like reason, as a leaven,—not begetting Unitarians 
so much as modifying Orthodoxy.” 

We hardly need to point out what food for thought 
is afforded by this tribute to the fundamental distinct- 
ive tenets of Orthodoxy from a source certainly not 
biased in their favor. But we cannot forbear to com- 
mend the writer’s moral courage in making a conces- 
sion which was sure to be hurled back as a weapon 
against his own beliefs; and to note, too, the rare 
quality of intellectual sympathy by which he detects 
the moral power in a system which is not his own. 
Nor does he hasten to break the force of the admiasion, 
otherwise than by a suggested comparison with the 
larger movement of Protestantism. 

** What now happened on a small scale in New England re- 
calls what happened on a large scale in the early days of 
Protestanti that not now, as then, was much ground 
lost that had once been won. Protestant worship then 
proved less satisfying, and the doctrines less inspiring, than 
their advocates had hoped. Thus it was, as we have just 
said, with New England Unitarianism. The Roman Catho- 
lics partially reformed themselves at Trent: thus, too, the 
New England Calvinists. .. . And, finally, in the six- 
teenth century, a great flame of zeal burst forth in the new 
Order of Jesuits. So now the zeal of the Orthodox rekin- 
dled, and Lyman Beecher was their Loyola. A revival began 
in Boston as early as 1822-3, and was eagerly watched by 
friends outside, who hoped to see it absorb the strength of 
the schism. Lyman Beecher watched from Connecticut till 
he could stand no longer a mere Jooker-on. He came to 
Boston first as helper, then in 1826 to live, and his presence 
meant fire and fight. The shattered ranks closed up.’’ 


Mr. Gannett’s account of the Transcendental move- 
ment, at a later date, is full of interest, but we have 
not space to quote from it. He tells the story of the 
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—from the depths of my own nature demanding and there-~ 
fore finding it, or from the high heavens disclosing it in com-. 


such a position at such a time, must seem strange, 


breach between Theodore Parker and the conserva- | 


tive Unitarians, and, it seems to us, tells it fairly. 
His own sympathies are evidently with Parker’s 
views, but he exculpates the conservatives from the 
charge of inconsistency in withdrawing full fellow- 
ship from him. ‘The men of 1825'’—the early Unita- 
rian leaders—‘‘ really founded their Association not 
on one, but on two bases: (1) the method,—Free In- 
quiry in Religion; and (2) the belief in a supernatural 
revelation, to which the method led them.” When 
Parker, holding to the first, was carried by it away 
from the second, a dilemma arose which had not been 
contemplated, But the difference between his views 
and those of the conservatives was so great that they 
were obliged in honesty to disclaim his fellowship. 
Dr. Gannett made some statements on the general 
question involved in such a case, that showed his 
usual regard both for liberty and for truth. He held 
that a minister cannot conscientiously invite to his 
pulpit one who in his judgment teaches serious error. 
Such withholding of fellowship, he wrote, is a wholly 
different thing from denying full liberty to the errorist 
to speak in his own place; it implies no prevention 
and no intolerance. Of Parker, Dr. Gannett thought he 
held the essential Christian truths—the divine govern- “A 
mént and providence, immortality and retribution, 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men, 


the absolute importance of righteousness, the author- *s\ 
ity of the law of duty as expounded by Christ. But * 
he held that in denying the miraculous element in es 
Christianity, Parker threw away the only ground on 

which these truths could be successfully maintained. - 
The whole intuitional philosophy of religion on which & 
Parker stood was to the severely logical mind of Dr. 7 
Gannett as the “baseless fabric of a vision.” The 


vagueness and mysticism of the Transcendental school 
were as obnoxious to him as to the sturdiest champion 
of Calvinism. He had no disposition to impugn Park- 
er’s personal Christian character, but regarded him ad 2 
destroying the foundations of faith by his teachings’ 
In his personal relations with Parker he appears, ag é: 
always, thoroughly loyal to conviction and thoroughly, 
just toward opponents. . 
The course of Dr. Gannett in regard to the anti- 
slavery movement and the civil war was remarkable, | 
but characteristic. He was at heart intensely hostile 
toslavery. But his covservative nature was repelled 
by the spirit and methods of its foremost assailants. 
They seemed to him to be reckless, and to “ignore ‘ 
the responsibility for the likely consequences of the ; 
watch-words.” He judged that a Northern demand 
for immediate emancipation practically meant dis- | 
union, and without freedom to theslaves. He loved 
the Union with a noble affection, as the world’s best 
hope. He was an uncompromising peace man, and he 
foresaw war as the likely result of the aggressive 
course of the Abolitionists. And finally, *‘ the whole 
strength of his nature, conscious and unconscious, was 
reverent to organic order and visible law.” So he 
stood aloof from the struggle, and even when the 
great outbreak of the war swept almost every true 
Northern heart into the nation’s cause, his peace prin- 
ciples kept him passive. He took no part by act or 
voice. That a man of such pure and lofty character, 
and living in the heart of Massachusetts, could hold 


after all explanations. But once again in this instance 
the story of his life teaches the lesson of charitable 
judgment toward all honest conviction. How impres- 
sively the whole biography, in its various aspects, sets 
forth the same great lesson, can only be known by 
reading the whole of it. ‘ 
We have dwelt on the public side of Dr. Gannett’s 
life. But its more private side has an interest which 
is hardly inferior, and which indeed may prove the 
more lasting—for it isarecord of those personal vir- 
tues, and that highest virtue of all, which men will 
revere when our intellectual controversies have passed 
into the curiosities of antiquity. At the outset, the 
diffident young student shrank painfully from pas-— 
toral visits, and felt that here he must certainly fail. 
But his pastoral work proved to be almost the greatest 
success of his life. A fervent and powerful preacher, 
and an active laborer in the work of denominational 
societies, he was still more eminently the personal 
friend and helper of his peple. The record of his 
kindly ministrations to poor people, invalids, “all who 
are desolate and oppressed,” is most touching and — 
beautiful. His domestic life affords material for some 
charming sketches. It was a true New England min- 
ister’s home—with its worship and work, its abundant 
hospitalities, its much-used “pile of Bibles;” the 
hushed Saturday night, the two Sunday sermons and 
the Sunday-school, with the dinner of ** cold corn beef 
and Indian pudding” coming between, the father’s J 
talk with the children and the bymns at twilight; ‘ 


the atmosphere of strenuous conscience and humility 7 
and sweet unselfishness pervading everything. But ~ 

behind the great and successful outside work, the : 
countless charities, the bright play of domestic affec- ‘49 


tion, lay a dark background of frequent depression, 
self-reproach, morbid self-distrust. In most respects 
a saint, he had the saint’s characteristic sin—abuse of 
the faithful and much-enduring body. He always 
over-worked, and seems never to have taken rest ex- 
cept as a dire necessity and under strenuous protest. 
Paralysis crippled one limb in mid-life, and the two 
short canes with which he always walked are a part of 
the picture of the eager, rapid, alert figure, which the 
book vividly impresses on the mind. 

We have given unusual space to this volume, yet 
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have of necessity passed by many points that we long 
totouch. Of peculiar interest to Dr. Gannett’s own 
denomination, it addresses itself to all who can feel the 
charm of a saintly life, described with sympathy and 
skill. In one sense, its special lesson at this time may be 
said to be that of religious charity ; in the first instance 
between two wings of a denomination, but also as be- 
tween that and all other Christian churches, and 
between all men. The uncompromising allegiance to 
conviction, the profound regard for truth as well as 
for liberty, is strongly marked; it is the catbolicity of 
true religion, not the spurious liberality of indiffer- 
ence, that grows upon us as we read. But no definite 
statement expresses all the value to the world of such 
a life as is here recorded. It is such ministers and such 
men that are the glory of Christianity. Dr. Gannett, 

we have said, was eminently a New England minister ; 
and having said it, our thought goes out to the men 
who with equal arder of consecration and sweetness 
of disposition have borne the Gospel throughout the 
South and the West; to the self-sacrificing life of 
many an English curate and many an Irish priest; to 
the faithful labors of pastors in France and in Ger- 
many; to the missionary in the midst of savages. That 
such a class as this—removed how far from any that 
the best civilization of heathen antiquity produced— 
should have grown up under the religion which Jesus 
Christ established, is one of the surest testimonies to 
his work, and such men as these are among its noblest 
fruits. 

We commend this book—which, it should be said, is 
clad in becoming and worthy dress of print and paper 
—to readers of whatever creed. Any intelligent man 
should be better aud wiser for reading it. 


AN NV ALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE. 


Vocabulary: Digest of Mechanical in 


y Edward H. t, Civil and 
Mechanical Engineer, etc. 


Ilfustrated upwards of 
five thousand engravings. Voiumes I and IT. New York: 
J.B. Ford & Co. Issu 


in Numbers, at 50 cents each; or in 
three bound volumes, ad $7 per volume. 

This book is intended to be to the science of 
mechanics what a lexicon is to a language—a compen- 
dium of names, definitions, descriptions, qualities and 
uses. There are many excellent handbooks on special 
departments of mechanical science, but each of these 
is on a single topic, and presupposes that the reader 
‘has already some knowledge of the subject. Mr. 
Knight’s book, on the contrary, is so prepared that 
persons knowing nothing of mechanics but the name. 
of the instrument or the operation about which they 
wish to be enlightened can here find the information 
desired: it is, at the same time, designed for the infor- 
mation of every mechanic, artisan, mauufacturer and 
inventor who is not a universal mechanical expert. 

Although Mr. Knight does not say so, we assume 
that this dictionary is the result of his own peculiar 
experience. He has been for many years employed 
in the Patent Office at Washington, examining, classi- 
fying and systematizing the numerous designs (20,000 
per year, it is said) which are there presented for 
letters patent. In such a position a man must, by 
necessity, keep fully informed on the progress of 
arts and sciences in all countries, otherwise the whole 
system of protection to inventors would be thrown 
into hopeless confusiou, and load the courts with in- 
fringement litigation. ‘‘ Great minds think alike” isa 
saying which is exemplified oftener at the Patent Of- 
fice than anywhere else in the United States, for few, 
even of the most innocent inventors, present a new 
design which does not necessitate an application of a 
principle already protected by patent. 

For a work such as Mr. Knight bas given us, the 
title “ Mechanical Dictionary’ does not seem fully 
appropriate, although we would be puzzled to devise 
a better one. All instruments, materials and methods, 
artistic, scientific, philosophical, astronomical and 
chemical, are here pictured and described, and even 
ornaments, toilet articles, and means of luxury and 
culture do not escape the author's notice : we find on 
his pages a picture of a ladies’ hair-crimper fol- 
lowing that of a crimping-machine for shoemakers; a 
description of the elegant cameo following that of the 
unpromantic cam-valve; and a very comprehensive 
engraved table of the compass of voices and musical 
instruments foHowing immediately after an engraving 
of that most homely mariue appliance, the mushroom 
anchor. There seems but little limit to the author’s 
faculty for digression, for he finds in the word “ pen” 
which Webster defines satisfactorily in a dozen lines, 
an excuse for nearly as many closely printed and in- 
tensely interesting pages on the practice, progress, 
means and methods of writing, from the earliest ages 
to the present day, and a handsomely printed double- 
page plate showing a portion of Acts xvii. 25, in one 
hundred and three different languages, many of them 
impossible to represent except by the most careful en- 
graving. There are nearly two hundred definitions of 
fine art terms and practices, and two or three hundred 
on “fabrics” of different sorts, from laces all the way 
to sail cloth. Music, perfumery, embroidery and 
candy appear as the vis-a-vis respectively of mosquito- 
bars, printing-presses, emery paper and candle-dipping 
machines. 

It is in the cases of arts and industries of long dura- 
tion, however, that the author's scope is most noticea- 
bly manifested. Under fire-arms we find many pages 
of description, and more than thirty illustrations; the 
word “organ” calls for several pages, and a dozen 


engravings; ‘‘mower” (cutting machine) calls for 
seventy-five illustrations. Of knitting-machines, of 
which not more than one in a hundred of our readers 
ever saw one of any sort, there are six different pat- 
terns illustrated. Bridge-building, steam-engines, 
printing-presses, glass-making, locomotives, masonry, 
hydrostatic-presses, leather-making, sugar refining, in 
short, every mechanical process which one can im- 
agine is here described, and illustrated by careful 
drawings of the machinery used. Under each general 
head are mentioned the sub-heads under which addi- 
tional information may be found. Of superfluous let- 
ter-press or undesirable engravings we do not find 
any. 

The value of this work, even if there were in print 
others of similar nature, would be very great on ac- 
eount of its scope, its great number of illustrations, 
and the trustworthiness of, its autbor; but at present 
its valufe is enhanced by the fact that it has, properly 
speaking, no competitor. There is published no book 
of similar intent which is at once so large, so well 
illustrated, so closely brought down to the present 
time, and so full of illustrations. It will be as 
much in place in public and private libraries as 
will the lexicon and cyclopedia. Men and women 
everywhere are learning by sad experience that it 
is not always safe to trust implicitly to mechanics, 
artisans, builders and storekeepers, for the honesty 
of these gentlemen does not necessarily show their 
ability and judgment to be as good as the best. 
The thousauds of people who want a bit of ma- 
chinery which they know must éxist, but of whose 
whereabouts no one can tell them; the people who 
want to use labor-saving appliances, but who live too 
far from the great centers of mechanical industry to 
examine and compare for themselves the different 
machines designed for the same purpose; would-be 
inventors, among that large class of people of quick 
perceptions but defective mechanical and technical 
knowledge ; householders who are dissatisfied with 
their existing means of cooking, heating, ventilation, 
drainage; farmers who have been heretofore com- 
pelled to use just such plows, harrows, cultivators, 
reapers, threshefs and other implements as dealers 
happen to offer them—all these will find Mr. Knight’s 
work an invaluable counsellor, and far less expensive 
than the blunders, misapplied efforts, and wastes of 
time which are the inevitable penalties of ignorance 
as to the progress of applied science. Dentists, sur- 
geons, philosophers, chemists, engineers and scientific 
men of every grade, will find here described and illus- 
trated more of the instruments peculiar to their pro- 
fessions than can be found in the well-furnished stores 
of instrument makers; and they will also find a con- 
stant supplementary course of instruction so arranged 
as to be available for instant reference. Such a book 
affords to editors, lawyers, ministers, and intelligent 
readers generally a means of attaining many points of 
information which at times they greatly need, but 
which they are unable to obtain through the usual 
method of special and consecutive study. To men 
whose callings are mechanical or artistic this diction- 
ary will of course be infinitely valuable, ‘‘ No one knows 
all about manufacturing” is a current saying among 
the most successful manufacturers in the country; 
the same remark may be as truthfully applied to other 
departments of mechanical labor; and while men at 
the head of their calling find it impossible to fully keep 
pace with the march of improvement, there is every 
incentive te beginners, and to those not far advanced, 
to keep themselves as well informed as possible on 
everything pertaining to their profession. 

Besides for general typographical excellence, the 
publishers deserve commendation for printing this 
dictionary on a very superior quality of paper—very 
clean, heavy, bard, of the smoothest surface, and with 
a more generous margin than is usually found in 
books of reference. We do not find a single blurred 
or indistinct page or engraving in either volume, 
while some of the finer designs are printed upon heavy 
plate paper inserted for this special purpose. The 
third volume, which will complete the work, is partly 
printed and will be published within a few montds. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Edwin A. Wilson & Co., Springfield, I1]., send 
us the ‘“‘ monumental edition’ of Power’s Life of Lin- 
coln. The name of the book does not convey a correct 
idea of the contents, for there are but about seventy- 
five pages of biography, and these are largely compiled, 
as the author bimself says, from other writers. About 
a hundred and twenty-five pages are filled with the 
record of the course of the funeral cortege from Wash- 
ington to Springfield, and of incidents transpiring cn 
route ; with extracts from notable speeches and eulo- 
gies, and with lists of governments, societies, etc., 
which passed resolutions of regret and condolence. 
The remaining pages, being rather more than a third 
of the whole, are occupied with the history of the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Lincoln Monument.” The volume is accompa- 
nied by a map showing the route followed from 
Washington to Springfield; as frontispiece the book 
contains a steel engraving, very finely engraved, but 
too dark, which is an excellent picture of Lincoln the 
lawyer at the time of his election. (%2.50.) 


Health Hints to Women is the name of a little 
volume by Madame Wilhelmine Schott, niece and 
pupil of Emile Fresch, physician to Christian VIII. of 
Denmark. The “ Hints” are not all new, but they are 
judicious, and the condensed form in which they are 


| given will insure their being sought out and read while 


the same material sprinkled through larger volumes 
remains in neglect. Two of the author’s chapters are 
on *‘Manipulation,” or the Danish Cure” as prac- 
tised in the Langaard Institute at Copenhagen. In 
plain English the ** Danish Cure” consists of exercise, 
but exercise pursued or administered under the care 
of a watchful anatomist who knows the patient’s sys- 
tem and its requirements. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cts.) 


Govinda Samanta is a book of the series knewn ~ 
as ‘*Macmillan’s Popular Novels,” but its sub-title, 
The History of a Bengal Raiyat (cultivator or farmer) 
more fairly expresses the character of the book. As 
he has a hero, the author of course introduces a hero- 
ine, but the book seems written principally to give a 
distinct idea of life in the villages of India and on In- 
dian plantations. The writer is a Bengalee and a 
preacher—a convert, we presume, attached to one of 
the Indian missions. The story can hardly be said 
to have a plot, but is very full of the details of 
Indian manners, customs, habits, and beliefs, all of 
which are given in a manner too minute to admit of 
any doubt as to the writer’s being fully acquainted 
with his subject. (Macmillans, ppr., $100.) 


E. P. Dutton & Co., publish in pamphlet form 
Bishop Huntington’s “ Primary Charge’”’ at last year’s 
convention of his diocese. The title given the pam- 
phiet is Seeularism the Enemy of the Church, the 
word “church” signifying the whole body of Cbhris- 
tians. The whole ‘“‘ charge,’’ in fact, might bave heen 
delivered. to Methodists, Baptists or Catholics without 
giving offense to any one, for its tone is Christian and 
not at all denominational. Every page is worth read- 
ing by Christians in need of either warning or stimu- 
lation. The author holds that the Christian in the 
world should be a warrior—not-a coward. Of hiding 
from the world while in the world, he says: 

“ All this must vanish; eremite and nun, cell and monas- 

tery, cowl and scapulary, every mystically charged relic, 
every meritorious rag, the monk of every variety ; Eastern 
Western, Puritan, medieval, the modern Anglican sentimen- 
talist making postures in the grave-clothes of a dead celu- 
sion; the Shaker community, the religious sybarite who 
fancies that he is holier than his striving neighbor because 
he sits more in bis library and stops his ears to bad noises, 
the timid priest who hopes he is more of a victor over the 
world because he sees less of it and has thinner blood and a 
paler face than his neighbor—it must all disappear. . 
No doubt one way to get rid of worldliness is to get out of the 
world, but the question will remain whether God loves best 
the absentee or the resident—the complacent fugitive of fee- 
ble nerves, or the rugged citizen who stays in the city with 
the plague.”’ 

We note other paragraphs, equally vigorous and 
timely, which we would like to — if space permit- 
ted. (25 cents.) 


Old Myddelton’s Money, by Mary Cecil Hay, is 
quite a clever English novel, apparently by a young au- 
thor who does not yet know with how little plot a good 
story may be constructed. She has a very mysterious 
aud intricate plot, which remains well concealed until 
late in the course of the tale. The hero and heroine 
are even more admirable than novelist’s favorites in 
general; for, in addition to seeming very lovable to 
each other, they attract the reader’s attention by a 
goodness which is not goodiness. There is quite an 
original character, too, in the person of a cross old 
woman, who turns out to be the real heir to the 
money. The other characters are not unknown to | 
readers of English novels, but they are well handled, 
and make the reader lose no time. (Harpers. 50 cts.) 


We believe that memorial volumes are, as a 
rule, as uninteresting to the general public as they are 
comforting to the friends of the deceased: but we 
make an exception in favor of the Benedict Memorial, 
which is from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Anderson, of 
Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Benedict, the subject of the 
memorial, was one of the founders of that immeuse. 
industry of brass-working which has lessened materi- 
ally the cost of some necessary kinds of metal goods, 
and has given cause for the existence of several flour- 
ishing Connecticut cities and towns. To have taken a 
prominent part in this, and yet to have remained a 
good patriot and consistent Christian, is a far stronger 
argument for diligence in business and fervency of 
spirit than any sermon is ever likely to be. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of allnew publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all 


cases. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price 
Bickersteth E. The Shadowed Home.”’............ rs. 18 
Chalmers, Robert, “ Index to Next of of Kin 


rner, London. 10s. 6d. 
Carte 


Dawson. Principal J, W., “ Nature ona the Bible. yg rs. 175 
Davies, Re “The Ca Macmillans. 1 75 
Dupuy, Miss E. A., “The Disearded Wife.”.......... Petersons. 1 
Dic n, Alexander, Abost 2 
Huntington, Rt. Rev. F. D., Christ and the Worle” 
McCosh, James, “ Ideas in Nature Overlooked by 
Morris, Wm. “The French Revolution” 

Palmer, Mrs “A Mot ¢ Gift.”’..W. C. Palmer, N. 
Stephen, Leslie, Hours ina Scribner. 1 75 
Schlieman, Henry, *‘ Troy and Its Remain 

Scribner, Weitord «& Armstrong. 12 30 

Schott, Wilhelmine, “ Wo 5 


Whyte-Melville, G. J., ** Kate 
have also received numbers of the following puabli- 


Ola and New— Arthur’s— Harper’s— Seribner’s—Atlantic—St, Nicho- 
las—Cath,. World— ic—Macmillan’s—Unt- 
versalist Quarterly—International Lesson Mi hly— Morton’s Monthly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
tion of Tools, Instruments, Machines, and Engi- 
| 
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Business Department, 


Silver Bridal Gifts, 

THe GorHAM CoMPANY, Silversmiths, 
established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


THEY can give an advertiser more 
for his money than any other agency 
in the United States. — Crusader, 
Owosso, Mich. 

If every man who spends his money 
in advertising would go or send to 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., the New York 
agents for the most of newspapers 
published in the United States, the 
number of successful advertisers 
would be largely increased. — Ha- 
change. 


Go.tp and Silver Medal! |= 
award! Apparatus complete for Cheese and 
Butter Factories, Condensing Milk, &c. Have 
been awarded first premiums for new and im- 
portant features two and three years in su 
cession at all important Fairs and Exhibitions. 

Exclusive agents for the CELEBRATED AN- 
DERSON SAFETY BOILER AND KEPP NEW EN- 
GINE. Herkimer County Cheese and Butter 
Makers furnished. 

Send for the most 
illustrated circular on ag Ae ods ever is- 
sued. Whitman & Burrell, ittle Falls, N. Y. 


THE ancient Greeks luxuriated in their 
batbs, and they used in their ablutions the 
-components of the juices which in these days 
have been wrought into Constantine's Pine 
Tar Soap.”’ Pine is always healthy for the 
lungs as well as the blood and skin. Sold it 
Druggists. nd three-cent stamp for Al- 
manac to Wright, Gillies & Bro., lew York. 


THe Brooklyn “ Bryant & Stratton” Busi- 
ness College has been purchased by C. C 
horn, lately associated with Mr. 8. 8. 
in the proprietorship of the * Packard ” Busi- 
ness College of this city. These Colleges will 
be conducted upon the same plan. 


IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam -for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption, and all diseases of the 
throat and chest. 


LEADING MEDICAL MEN PATRONIZE Drs. 
STRONG REMEDIAL INSTITUTE at SARATOGA, 
N. Y. It cures, by its unusual appliances, 
many cases incurable withoutthem. Nervous, 
‘Lane. Female, and other Chronic ases a 
specialty. Send for Circular. 


** Oh, how do you contrive, my dear 
To keep your teeth so and 4 clear? 
And how on earth do you wig 
To keep your sg sosweet? ’Tis strange.” 
** Not strange at all _— at reply ; 
** Use Sosodont, and 


IMPORTANT to Ladies, Gents, and ce 


dren. The finest assortment of Loge Furs, 
i. Terry, 605 Broad the city, at ar prices. 
Broadway, first block above 


INSURANCE. 
WANTED. 


The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nos. #6 and 38 Broadway, desires the ser- 
vices of a few first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SOLICITORS in the Metropolitan District. Those 
who heretofore have not been engaged in the 
business of life assurance are preferred. 


THE MANHATTAN 


Lite Insurance Co., 
156 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


Will Issue Policies orn Sound Lives 
on all Approved Plans. 
Accumulated Assets, Jan. Ist; 1874.......#9,690,750 48 
Reserve to meet all Liability... ......... 7,853,073 31 
Surplus over $1,837,677 17 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Prest. 


8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


it B STORES.” { Asst. Secretaries. 


WHETHER YOU TRAVEL, OR “DONT 
TRAVEL MUCH,’ have a General Accident 
Policy in the TRAVELERS. Apply to any Agent, 
or write to the Company at Hartford, Conn. 


HANOVER 
™ INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Gash Capi NEw YORK. 90. 


I. REMSEN LANE: — 


HE METALLIC BUITER PACKAGE 
CO. The most economical k 

fered to the 
information 
Secretary, 


Cc e ever of- 
trade. Circulars sont free, and ail 
ven upon mnappiteation to L. A. RILEY 
Chambe 


Answer will a 
dress 


305 Fulton Street, near Johnston Street, Brooklyn. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MUSIC, &c. 


HEATON | FEMALE SEMINARY, 


MASS. 
The RSDAY, April 2, 1875. 
This long establisied healthfully 
and pleasantly loca offers e advantages to 
oung ladies seeking a iiberal ond ‘thorough educa- 


a 
ton. For METCALF, Principal. 


YOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 


YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y— 
Course - Study compre ehensive. Music and Fine 


Arts a jalty. Instruction therough. 
ear beg ns Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
Wars Princi cipal and Proprietor. 


O\T I 3 B Is SB 
IVERVI EW ACADEMY, 
Solicits an tnepeetinn oF Barents of his SCHOOL 


ANTED immediately, 60 Ladies and 


Gentlemen to learn Bookkeeping and Pen- 
nship at Business Coll e, Oberlin, O. Situa- 
tees furnished graduates. nd stamp for circular 


and Specimen of Penmanship. H. T. Tanner, Pres. 


OYS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
HOOL. Next terms begins April 8th. 
For circulars, address Rev. CHAS. E. or Dr. 
GEO. E. ABBOTT, HARTFORD, CONN. 


CHERS in Day School or Sabbath School 

will pl lease send address and receive price-list of 

mples of choicest gift-cards ever published. 
“Kingsbury, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


$10. TRY YOUR WITS. ten 


for correct puzzle. Mail ed t 
any address, wi irections, for ll cents. 
= the Christian Union. Ad- 
. 13 & 15 Laight 8t., New York City. 


ive 


W. ADE 


Are You Coing to New York ? 


If so, and you wish to stop where you can feel at 


t 
HYGIENIC AND TEMP PEIANCE | HOTEL, 
Nos. 13 and 145 Laight 


noted for its ce"bleasant parlo snd the cheerful, 
home-like f prevails. Connected wit th 
it are Turkish 


WOOD ‘& HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation ts, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal,a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and 
PHYSICIANS—representing a very high degree of 
medical science—as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 

FOOD 


for the growth of Infants and Children, and for 
Mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their 
offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive © organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition— 

That which makes Strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes Good Flesh oe Blood. 
That which is Easy of Diges 
That which is Kind = Friendly to the 


Brain 
And that which Acts as a Preventive of 
ow f Disorders incidental to Child- 


ce, espec- 
gt Children, and for all 
—_ Neg general debility, has been incontestibly 


See for testimonials. Sold Druggists 
generally, and at the wholesale depot b 


CARLE & STRON G. 
153 Water Street, New Yorn. 
Say you saw this advertisement in this paper. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


almost 
ay. uveniles, 
at your 
own price, mmoth gue, 
No. 41, tree. sek 
Leggat rothers, man 
St., New York City 


BEACTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
Tranefer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents, 100 for 50 te. 
They are Hleads, Landwapes, Flowers, Autuun Leaves 
Animals, Birds, "Insects, Grotes ue and Comic Figures, 
&c. They can to any article so 

as to Imitate the most beautiful paintin Also 5 
— Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for Secenme Agents 
wan Addrese J, L. PATTEN & CO,, 71 Pime St., New York. 


FOR NOTHING. 


REMINGTON RIFLES and SHOT GUNS, and 
first-class FISHING HODS. Address for puartic- 


ulars 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
Box 516, New York. 


OLD ROOFS 


Easily mace water-tight with Glines’ Slate Paint, 
which saves re-shingling, contains no tar, is ex- 
tremely cheap, practically fire-provf, very orna- 
mental, and endersed oy Public Institutions, 
Corporations and leading men in all sections. 
Send for Book Circular of Home references 
and full particulars. Local agent wanted in every 
town. “N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., 

‘ S Cedar St., N. Y. 


DENTIST, 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100. 
& 


K T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
‘be Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
OF CELEBRITIES. Slides 


a ‘rst premium at Vie 


Hewto Learn It. Send 
stamp for circular to SAML. 


| Phrenology. 


R. WELLS, 89 B’dway, N. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
OSGOOD'S. GUIDE 


TO THE 


ART OF SINGING. 
Price $4.00. 


This fine book has been compiled after careful 
study of ail existing systems, and is 
be piain, exhaustive and thurvugh in its cou 
which has been well tested ag Se: its talented author. 
Probably no one is better make “the 
best”’ book than 
teacher, familiar with European methods, 


GERMAN FOUR PART SONGS. 


published; is an unusually good collection of en- 

tirely new music, by the best modern German 

compe Just rmght for Musical Societies. 
ce 


ORIGINAL HYMN TUNES. the 

* veteran composer 
of “Federal St.,’’and other favorite tunes, con- 
tains 100 Tunes, Chants and Anthems, all original 
and of the best quality. Price, Boards, & cts.; 
Cloth, $L.00. 


For MIXED 
VOICES. Just 


SEVEN PART SONGS. For Mixed 
by J. C. D. Parker, contains new Glees — we 
successes, when sung by the “ Parker Club Price 

cen 


All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Broadway, N. Y. 


PALMER’S 


SONGS OF LOVE. 


“Tried and Proved.” 


NO EXPERIMENT IN BUYING 


SONGS OF LOV E 
For the Sabbath - School. 


SONGS oF LOV E 


Has given the utmost satisfaction in ail instances. 
The author is one of our most popular composers, 


as well as one of our best, and we feel that we }. 


shall but do him and the public justice in recom. 
mending this, his best work, most heartily. 


By H. R. PALMER. 
Price $3.60 per Dozen. 


Specimen copy mailed postpaid upon receipt of 
# cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 


WALT FOR 
OUR NEW 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
“Brightest and Best” 


BY 
Rev. Robt. Lowry and W. Howard Doane, 


The well-known authors of PCRE GOLD and 
ROYAL DIADEM. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


WILL BE 
READY IN APRIL. 


It will contain 1690 pages of new and valuable 
Sunday-School Songs, by the authors, and other 
well-known composers. 


“Brightest and Best” 


will be sold at the old popular price, $30 per 100 
‘eopies, in Board Covers. SEND YOUR 
ORDERS AT ONCE. Orders filled in tarn 
as received. 
One copy, in paper cover, sent on receipt of 25 
cts. when ready. Address 


BIGLOW & MAIN, ‘Station D,” New York, 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


CHAMBERS 
Sterling Pianos. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
<2 READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


Before you buy, send for information, circulars 
and price-list. Saarantee unlimited. Pianos sent 
for approval, Satisfact ured by our 


Spec RS 
RY, 306 4th Avenue, 


PIANO ) FACTUR ew 
PIANOS received the only 


STEC GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


LTH AND SAFETY. —The usual soaps 
sold are composed of putrid tenement house 
grease and sal soda, which transmit disease and 
rots your clothing. Johnson's Patent Borax Soap 
is in ‘of pure Tallow and Borax, was 
awarded h emium by American I nstitute for 
purity and yo ag Address Borax Soap Works, 

Atlantic Av.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Thomas Gill, Prop. 


UMA HAIR GooDs. 

for Illustrated Price-list of — 
"CHAS: VOPECK AAW. 737 
Opposite A. T. Bre New York 


Inclose stamp 
ble Hu- 


n a successful pred. singer and 


story-writers."—JV. Y. 
Independent 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S 


Forthcoming Serial Story, 


“St, George 
and St. Michael.” 


A Tale of the Civil Wars of England! 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S new story 
—his latest and best—will be commenced 
in the CHRISTIAN UNION early in April. 
The publishers of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
feel that in securing for its readers the 
exclusive privilege of enjoying this 


°¢) freshest fruit of MACDONALD’s genius, 


they are assured of one more claim 
for the paper upon the welcome and 
hearty friendship of its subscribers. 
MACDONALD is known as a writer of 
most fascinating and delightful style— 
original, strong, rich in humor, tender 
in feeling, a master of portraiture of 
the human heart, both in its earthly 
passions, and its longings and aspira- 
tions for “the things of the Spirit.” 

Nearly all of his novels. as weil as his 
poems, are Scotch in scene and charac- 
ters; but in the: coming story he takes 
up the English Civil Wars and gives 
vivid pictures of the stirring and ro- 
mantic scenes of that turbulent period. 
The opportunity thus given, will un- 
doubtedly be improved to the full by 
so ingenious and masterly a novelist. 


SOME CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


“The charms and value of Mr. Macdonald’s work 
need not be sought. They present themselves un- 
asked for, in the tender beauty of his descriptions, 
whether of nature or of life and character, in his 
almost superhuman insight into the workings of 
the human heart, and in his unceasing fertility of 
thought and happy exactitade of illustration.”— 
Pau Mall Gaeette (London). 

“There is a freshness and a beauty in his style 
which would make his writing delightful reading 
even were his stories not so remarkable for com- 
pact construction and well-sustained interest.’’"— 
Inquirer (Philadelphia). 

“The Librarian of the New York Mevesniiie Li- 
brary reports a marked increase in the popularity 
of George Macdonald’s stories. He is compelled 
constantly to replace worn out volumes; and not- 
withstanding fresh copies are constantly placed 
upon the shelves, it is impossible to supply the 
demand.”—Daily Union (Brooklyn). 

“ Mr. Macdonald’s quality is genius, and gentus 
sees what others think about. In his intuitions,in 
his deep religiousness, and more than all in his sub- 
lime moral sense, George Macdonald is nearer to 
being a prophet than any man of our time... It is 
Macdonald's insight into the spiritual struggle of 
the human heart, it is his revelation of the hidden 
secrets of souls striving after God, that make his 
stories so powerful for good.”—Independent (New 
York). 

“ After all, the supreme interest of Macdonaia’s 
novels isfound ... . inthe personality of the 
writer revealed everywhere :n lofty or subtle 


ing.”’’—Daitly Transcript (Boston). 

**In his selection of characters, and his delinea- 
tions thereof, he is powerful. None of his people 
are commonplace, or even conventional, and they 
are never strained or distorted in their develop- 
ment. This fidelity to nature, added to his faculty 
for finding unusual people to talk about and his 
ability to preach in print without moving readers 
to close their books, makes Geurge Macdonald the 
founder of a new schoul of fiction and the only 
present worker therein.’’—Christian Union. 

“Tle has the greatest delicacy of fancy with the 
greatest vigor of imagination. He is a dramatist, 
too, who can give the most vivid individuality to 
characters conceived with the rarest originality, 
But all his powers of mind and heart are conse- 
crated to the service of humanity.”—Rev. H. W. 
Bellows, D. D. 


The New Story 


Will be issued exclusively in the Chris- 
tian Union, commencing early in April. 
Renewals and subscriptions should there- 
fore be sent in promptly, that theremay 
be no delay or dissatisfaction in receipt 
of papers after the story commences, as 
back numbers can be sent only for a 
limited period. 


J,B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New Xx orks. 


thought,in noble sentiment, and in lovely feel- 


= 
It would be difficult to conceive of anything in eee 
Food or Dessert more creamy’ and delicious, or 
0 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not 80 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

* The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Su)- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
** reading matter type ’’ tou make them more attractive. | 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: mgidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 
“blind ” advertisements, and, so faras careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send tothe Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OrFices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, 174 Elm Street: Chicago. 114 Monroe Street: 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 


Whatever we may think of the past conduct 
and present attitude of the Democratic party, it 
would be unpardonable to withhold the praise 
due to Governor Tilden for his brave exposure of 
the frauds of the Canal Ring, the members of 
which have doubtless plundered the State trea- 
sury of a sum in comparison with which that 
stolen by Tweed and his accomplices would seem 
small. The Governor's action in this case is but 
the fulfilment of the hopes excited in the breasts 
of honest men by his efforts to bring the plun- 
derers of this city to justice ; nevertheless, there 
are not wanting those who glibly affirm that he is 
only making a bid for the Presidency! We are 
not in the Governor's confidence, and know not 
whether or no he is ambitious of a four years’ 
residence in the White House; but we do not 
hesitate to express the hope that the man to be 
chosen President next year, whoever he may be, 
will be one not less determined than he is to expel 
dishonest men from place and power. The canal 
thieves are confined to no party, and it will require 
the united efforts of honest men in all parties to 
bring them to justice and put good men in their 
places. If the time has come at last when politi- 
cal capital can be made by such a fight as that in 
which Governor Tilden is engaged, every good 
citizen may well rejoice, for it is a hopeful and 
encouraging sign. 

The Vineland assault illustrates the fact, that 
not those alone who use intoxicating liquors are 
liable to fits of uncontrolled, unreasoning and re- 
vengeful passion. Mr. Landis, the founder of 
Vineland, is understood to be a rigid teetotaler, 
and yet an insulting paragraph in a newspaper set 
him in such a rage that he made a deliberate 
attempt upon the life of the author. While we 
have an utter loathing of the type of journalism 
illustrated by the Vineland Independent, we do 
not hesitate to say that it offers no excuse for 
such an assault as that committed by Mr. Landis. 
It is time men were taught that no amount of 
ridicule or abuse in a newspaper can be accepted 
as an apology for murder or any form of personal 
violence. Men should understand that the law 
holds them strictly responsible for acts done under 
the influence of passion, no matter what may have 
been the provocation. The common sentiment on 
this point is demoralizing and dangerous to the 
public peace. On the other hand, newspaper 
libels should be severely punished. 

The question whether the Bible should be read 
as ameans of moral and religious instruction in 
the common schools is attracting attention in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and notably at 
Rochester in this State, where the Catholics, 
under the lead of their accomplished and elo- 
quent Bishop McQuaid, are endeavoring to ob- 
tain a portion of the school fund for the support 
of their parochial schools. So great is the inter- 
est felt in the question in that city, that the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle was induced to 
send its reporters to the leading clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an expression of their views. We have the 
result of the inquiry before us in a recent number 
of that paper, where it fills no less than four 
columns, We are both surprised and gratified to 


find that a majority of these clergymen avow sen- 
timents almost identical with those recently ad- 
vocated by the Christian Union. Dr. Shaw, an 
eminent Presbyterian divine, while contending 
stoutly for the inculcation in the schools of ‘‘the 
ordinary principles of morality, the simple rules 
of right and wrong, the principles of truthfulness 
and honesty,” frankly said ‘‘he would not stand 
out for keeping the Bible if taking it out would 
settle the difficulty” with the Catholics. The 
Rev. Mr. Morehouse, Baptist, declared that he 
thought it ‘‘wrong in principle” to have the 
Bible read in the schools. ‘* The only true course 
is to throw it out altogether. I am willing to con- 
cede to others the same rights and privileges I 
would claim for myself in similar circumstances. 
I would not like to have a Catholic or Mormon 
Bible thrust upon me.” The Rev. D. H. Muller, 


Methodist, said: ‘‘ There is but one alternative. 


We must either have non-sectarian schools or 
none at all after the American idea. The prop- 
osition to support any kind of sectarian schools 
is opposed to American institutions and princi- 
ples. The whole matter finds ready solution in 
making the schools secular.” Dr. Asa Saxe, Uni- 
versalist, said: ‘“‘I think it contrary to the entire 
non-religious character of our schools to put the 
Bible into them. The charge made by the Cath- 
olics that then our schools would be godless is 
only made for popular effect. They might as 
well say that a grocery store or a meat market is 
a godless institution because the Bible is not read 
there at nine o’clock in the morning, and religious 
service not held there.” The Rev. Mr. Mann, 
Unitarian, said: ‘‘ The only way to maintain our 
schools is to make them entirely secular.” The 
Rev. C. J. Baldwin, Baptist; said: ‘‘I do not re- 
gard the present use of the Bible in the schools as 
anything more than a mere form, and I don’t 
consider its removal would have any irreligious 
effect.” The two or three clergymen who dissent- 
ed from these views evidently had not given the 
subject much reflection, and are likely to come to 
the right side as the discussion goes on. 


DEMOCRACY AND RELIGION. 


HE religious life of an age takes form and 
color to some extent from its secular life. 
There is action and reaction between them. The 
streams of religion, philosophy, science, com- 
merce, politics, domestic life, do not flow side by 
side without mingling; each of them owes some- 
thing to all the others. 

One of the most striking phenomena of our 
time is the tendency throughout Christendom to 
democracy. ‘‘Gdvernment of the people by the 
people and for the people”’—equal rights and 
equal opportunity for every human being—these 
are now powerful and almost universal ideas. It 
is worth while to consider some’of their effects 
upon religious life. 

Christianity was born in a despotic age. The 
Roman Empire maintained peace and order by 
the sacrifice of liberty. Christ and the apostles 
never bade men to strive for civil freedom. So- 
ciety was not in a fit state for liberty, and the 
new religion adapted itself to the existing state of 
things. ‘‘Submit yourselves to the powers that 
be” was its wise word to its disciples. The church 
itself rapidly developed into an organized system 
of authority. Men were used to being governed 
by some one above them in the State, and they 
wanted some one to govern them in the Church. 
By the side of prefect and proconsul naturally 
grew up bishop and archbishop. When the Dark 
Ages came, men sought in the confusion and 
chaos for some controlling hand, and found the 
Church’s hand stronger than any other. Then 
came feudalism, when society was broken up 
into a thousand little principalities, and only the 
Church possessed any semblance of general au- 
thority. A copy of the old Empire grew up, but 
it broke and fell when it came in conflict with the 
now mighty Church. In a word, from its origin 
down to the Reformation, Christianity conformed 
to the spirit of the time, in associating itself with 
strong authoritative government. 

The spiritual despotism which is so obnoxious to 
modern feeling was, during this period, very far 
from an unmixed evil; indeed, it was in some sort 
a necessity. Since Christianity was not strong 
enough to instantly make society fit for freedom, 
the next best thing was that it should adapt its 
forms to the actual state of society. Great as 
were the evils of the Church’s domination, it was, 
on the whole, infinitely better that men should 
be governed by a power which did in some degree 
stand for moral ideas than that they should be 
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controlled by mere brute force. Christianity not. 
only took an impress from the despotic cast of 

society ; it also gave an impress, and avery strong 
one, in favorof freedom. The idea that as brethren 

in Christ all men were equal worked powerfully. It 

first mitigated and then abolished slavery through- 

out Europe. The Christian religion impressed on 

rulers ideas of justice and responsibility. Alfred, 

Charlemagne, St. Louis, all the best medizval 
rulers, owed to the Church the lessons which gave 

moral elevation to their sway. The priesthood 

itself, though a governing caste, was open always 
to the humblest of the people. The priest's office 

was the gateway through which genius and good- 

ness might pass from the lowest ranks of society 
to the highest places of power. 

Reverting now to the broad fact that for fifteen 
hundred years Christianity was closely associated 
with authoritative and arbitrary government in 
both Church and State, we see certain great con- 
sequences upon the general religious life of the 
times. Men were made extremely submissive in 
matters of opinion, and free thought was shut up 
within narrow limits. The priesthood became a 
sacred caste, the only dispenser of saving grace. 
Submission to authority—in accepting the Church’s 
dogmas, duly receiving its rites, and minister- 
ing to its temporal wealth—was exalted until con- 
duct and character were thrown into the shade. 
The old, always-recurring mistake of mankind— 
the substitution of some other thing for right 
living as the way to Divine favor—was repeated, 
with most disastrous effect. The abuse became 
unendurable ; and after Wickliff and Huss and | 
many another had fallen in vain revolt, a wave of 
revolution, of which Luther was the crest, swept 
over Northern Europe and left it free from Ro- 
man domination. 


But not wholly free. Three hundred and fifty 


years ago Europe was in no state for political or 


spiritual democracy. Civil freedom had small 
foothold on the Continent, and England had re- 
verted from its earlier liberties to the Tudor despo- 
tism. In Germany and in England the reformed © 


Cuurch passed under the direct control of the 
monarch who ruled the State. Everywhere the 
ministerial class retained a large part of the hon- 
ors and prerogatives of the priesthood. ‘New 
Presbyter is but old Priest writ Jarge,” said Mil- 
ton. Everywhere ‘confessions of faith” were 
adopted by the Reformers as dogmatic as those of 
the old Church. The old means of enforcement 
by sword and faggot soon failed; but the old 
spiritual weapon, the threat of perdition, still 
guarded the orthodox creeds. | 
Still further, the theology of the Reformation 

bore, quite as strongly as that which it replaced, 
the impress of monarchical ideas. The Augustinian 
theology viewed God as an absolute and irre- 
sponsible sovereign, as free to dispense or with- 
hold his favor as the Emperor of Rome. That he. 
should decree eternal life to some and eternal death 
to others, irrespective of any determining quality 
in their conduct, was not a repulsive thought to a 
mind educated under despotic institutions. Now, 
this very conception of a Divine Sovereignty ab- 
solutely unlimited, and imposing its own arbi- 
trary will on the moral constitution of the uni- 
verse and the destiny of every creature, was car- 
ried out by the reformer Calvin with a thorough- 


| ness and consistency which it had never received 


before. His theology is intensely monarchical. 
It constitutes an aristocracy of the elect, creatures 
of the sovereign’s favor, and by that alone ex- 
alted to eternal dominion, while by a like arbi- 
trary decree the non-elect are remitted to perdi- 
tion. Calvinism never made men democrats; it 
has often helped to make them aristocratic repub- 
licans, brave to maintain their own rights, but not 
tender of the rights of others. 

The Reformation, it has been said, ieft a large 
element of arbitrary authority in the constitution 
and theology of the church. This was inevitable, 
since the time was one of arbitrary authority in 
the whole constitution of society. It is within 
the past century that the great democratic im- 
pulse has swept through Europe and America, - 
working mighty changes, and bearing us on to- 
ward changes that we cannot distinctly foresee. 
That impulse is felt in every department of relig- 
ious life. It is changing the forms of church gov- 
ernment. One great revolution has been wrought 
in America, and visibly impends in Europe, in the 
entire separation of churches from State support 
and control. The interior government of churches 
is changing. The Methodist organization, young- 
est and strongest of the great Protestant churches, 
originally approached nearest to the Catholic 
Church in its concentration of authority. Now 
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it is admitting the laity to divide the authority 
with the clergy. It is because the Catholic 
Church will not thus alter with the times that it 
is drifting helplessly toward overthrow. All 
Protestant churches show the same tendency 
ward popular development. | 7 
But other effects of the democratic spirit upon 
religion are still more interesting. Breaking 
down respect for caste, it rapidly wears away the 
sacerdotal systems which involve the idea of 
special grace inherent in a priesthood. Ritualism, 
as an approach to Romanism in doctrine, is a 
weak reaction against the great current of the 
time. Taking a still wider view, the whole prin- 
ciple of arbitrary authority in religious belief—of 
creeds imposed by any other sanction than the 
assent of reason and the moral sense—is melting 
away like snows in April. We may differ as to 
whether it is for good or evil, but the fact admits 
of no dispute. Whatever religious ideas are to 
sway men must do so by commanding the sincere 


assent of their reason and the enthusiastic assent. 


of their moral feeling. It is building upon sand 
to bid men to believe thus and so because the 


church or the minister or the catechism says so. 


The only foundation of faith that will defy all 
storms is that which is wrought out in the heart 
itself. 

The democratic spirit does not work good alone, 
any more than monarchic ideas worked only evil. 
There is danger of impatience under reasonable 
' restraint, of loss of reverence for things vener- 
able, of carelessness and restlessness and wanton 
self-will. To guard against these dangers is one 
of the highest duties of the time: But, at bot- 
tom, the spirit of democracy holds noble and im- 
mortal truths. Conspicuously in two ways is its 
influence upon religious thought wholesome. It 
helps to correct the conception which set God like 
an Eastern despot over mankind, to bless or to 
curse at will. In utmost reverence we now say, 
that even as before his Maker man has rights. 
We honor God more in saying that he too con- 
forins to eternal justice and right, than in putting 
him outside of them. The figure of a king—as 
kings have been upon earth—represents him far 
less worthily than that of a father. We are his 
children ; and every one of us has upon him the 
claim of a child—not for justice only, but for com- 
passionate and helpful love, great as our need is 
great, above our thought as he is above us in 
being. | 

And, as between men, the spirit of democracy 
in its highest form is just the idea of brotherhood. 
There is a lower element, there is the selfish strug- 
gle of each to grasp all he can for himself, there 
is a notion of equality which would pull down the 
highest to the level of the lowest ; but democracy 
has in it something nobler than that. There is 
the spirit which says: ‘‘ Let the strong race be 
just to the weak race ; let the rich share with the 
poor ; let each live for the good of all.” It is this 
spirit that glorifies many a socialistic and com- 
munistic scheme, foolish in itself perhaps, and 
with a good deal of base alloy, but which has 
power over men by this appeal to their nobler 
natures. And this is the very spirit of the highest 
Christianity, that mankind are ‘‘ members one of 
another ;” that the suffering of one is the suffer- 


ing of all, and should have the sympathizing help | 


of all; and that all happiness and blessing find 
their completeness only as they are set to minister 
to the children of sorrow and bring them into 
light. ‘That all men are brothers, and that all are 
the children of God,—is not that a faith to live 
and die by ? 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


HE representatives and trustees of the Catho- 
| lie parochial schools of this city have re- 

quested the Board of Education to appoint a 
committee of its members to meet a similar com- 
mittee of their own body, ‘*‘to consider on what 
terms the said parochial schools may be admitted 
to the benefits of the common-school system, sub- 
ject to its laws as regards the course of instruc- 
tion, the methods of discipline, and the general 
management, in such manner as may be agreed 
upon.” The authors of this proposal say that the 
number of Catholic parochial schools in the city 
is fifty, the number of pupils, thirty thousand. 
What plan the representatives of the Catholic 
schools have in view we do not know; but if they 


propose to teach the Catholic faith in their 


schools, in school hours, we hope the Board of 
Education will set its face as a flint against any 
appropriation from the common-school fund for 
their support. The tendency of such a scheme 


| 


q 


| 


would inevitably be toward the complete disinte- 
gration of our common-school system. 

The New England Journal of Education, how- 
ever, informs us that a plan—perhaps the same 
now to be proposed for this city—is already, by 
the authority of the local school board, in opera- 
tion in Poughkeepsie. The Journal says that 
two schools in that place, heretofore exclusively 
Roman Catholic, are now integral parts of the 
school system, and under the direct control of the 
Board of Education ; their teachers are employed 
and paid by the board, new teachers being exam- 
ined and appointed like those in the other 
schools ; the text-books used are the same; the 
teachers—the Sisters as well as the others—are 
members of the City Teachers’ Institute, and its 
most regular and earnest attendants, as well as 
among the most anxious to reach the High 
School; and all this without clash or complica- 
tion. The question of religious instruction in 
the schools has been adjusted by the simple re- 
quirement that all such instruction shall be given 
outside of the regular hours of school session, 
and shall be wholly a matter of voluntary atten- 
tion on the part of both teachers and pupils. 
And as to the preference of pupils for connection 
with the Catholic schools, and the preference of 
those schools for teachers of the Roman Catholic 
faith, both, we are informed by the Journal, have 
been provided for without trouble—the former by 
constituting the city one school district, leaving 
all pupils free to attend the school of their choice, 
so long as there may be room for them in it; and 
the latter, by allowing those schools the teachers 
of their own choice, so long as the candidates 
sustain themselves equally under examination, 
and submit to the same system of appointment, 
and abide by the common regulations. 

From all this, according to the WV. £. Journal of 
Education, ‘‘ there has resulted a better harmony 
between both classes in the schools, and a nearer 
approach to a unification of the school system. 
There has also been curiously developed the fact, 
that the supposed popular demand among so-call- 
ed Protestants for ‘The Bible in the Schools’ is 
rather fancied than not, only the merest fraction 
of the pupils being willing to remain in school for 
the religious exercises when made a voluntary 
matter, and held outside of the legal school ses- 
sion. In other words, it appears to have been 


made clear that there is no necessary barrier be- 


tween Roman Catholics and Protestants in the 
public-school system, and that both, when simply 
left to themselves, have more faith in the religious 
education of their children in the home and the 
church than in that of the publie school.” 

We must know more of this Poughkeepsie ar- 
rangement before coming to a final judgment as to 
its character and workings: but if it shall be 
found to offer a solution of the troubles between 
Protestants and Catholics in regard to the schools, 
we shall rejoice. We are not among those who 
complain of the Catholics on account of their anx- 
iety for the religious education of their children, 
and to guard them against perverting influences. 
As Protestants, we cherish a similar anxiety for 
the right moral and religious training of our own 
children ; and on this subject, as on every other, 
remembering the equal rights of our Catholic fel- 
low-citizens, we would do as we would be done 
by. We are willing, for their sake, and in compli- 
ance with what we regard as the true American 
principle, to eliminate from the schools all relig- 
ious instruction and all ceremonies of worship. 
This, however, does not satisfy them any more 
than it does a large class of Protestants. We 
should be glad if Protestant and Catholic chil- 
dren could mingle together in the same schools, 
the teachers being appointed for their literary 
and moral qualifications solely, without regard to 
their church relations ; but if religious prejudices 
are too strong for this at present, we are willing, 
as Protestants, to make any concession to the 
Catholics that may be compatible with the non- 
sectarian character of the schools, and that shall 
have the effect of.securing to the system their 
hearty support. We think it would be better, all 
things considered, to withdraw religious instruc- 
tion even from the school-buildings ; but if we can 
have peace between Protestants and Catholics by 
allowing both an opportunity, under proper con- 
ditions, to impart such instruction before or after 
school hours, we think the adoption of such a 
plan worthy of grave consideration. Whatever 
sect uses a school-building for such a purpose 
should pay a reasonable rent, for the Government 
must not, even by allowing the free use of its 
property, make itself responsible for such teaching. 
The proposal of the representatives of the Cath- 


olic schools for a conference with the Board of 
Education has elicited a fierce outery from many 


Protestant journals; but we choose to wait and 


see what our Catholic fellow-citizens have to pro- 
pose before joining in this chorus of objurgation. _ 
if they insist upon appropriations from the school 
fund for their parochial schools, as such, we shall 
be among the most earnest and ate he oppo- 
nents of the scheme ; but if they propose to put 
those schools, in good faith, under the exclusive 


care of the Board of Education, and consent that 


there shall be no sectarian or religious instruction 
in them, we are willing to go as far as we honora- 
bly can to conciliate them and secure their sup- 
port to our common-school system. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Astounding news! On Thursday last the 
morniug journals contained this startling intelligence, 
received by Atlantic cable: 

** LONDON, Thursday, March 25, 6 a.m. 

** At Moody and Sankey’s meeting last night, the Rev. Dr. 
Newman Hall occupied a seat on the platform.”’ 

Whether Dr. Hall came to the meeting on foot orina 
cab we are not told. It is strange, indeed, that the 
reporter should have left us in agonizing doubt upon 
this point. And while he was about it, why did he not 
tell us whether water in London runs down hill or up? 


—The Commonwealth is the name of a weekly 
journal, just established at New Haven. It is to be a 
family paper, devoted especially to the advocacy of 
temperance and prohibition, and excluding every- 
thing morally objectionable... 

—Among the most eminent and successful phy- 
sicians of the old school in this city is Dr. Henry A. 
Hartt, who received his medical education in the 
University of Glasgow; was in practice for 14 years 
in the Province of New Brunswick, and came to New 
York twenty-five years ago. On the 8th of January 
he read before one of the medical associations of the 
city a paper in which he presented some of the results 
of his extensive observation and experience. This 
paper has created no small stirin the profession and 
in the community generally, not merely by its mas- 
terly ability, but by the earnestness with which the 
worthy doctor exposes the imbecility of modern med- 
ical practice, and urges a partial return to the more 
heroic methods of the past,—bleeding, counter irri- 
tants, etc. The increasing prevalence of chronic dis- 
eases he attributes to a departure, on the part of the 
faculty, from long-established principles, and the 
udoption of theories that will not bear the test of 
experience. Of the soundness or unsoundness of his 
conclusions we do not pretend to judge; it is enough 
to say that a physician of Dr. Hartt’s wide experienee, 
great intelligence, and purity of character deserves a 
candid hearing, not only from his professional breth- 
ren, but from the whole community; the more es- 
pecially when it is understood to be his object to 
establish in this city a hospital, under thé control of 
the faculty, for the treatment of chronic diseases of 
every kind. There is now no such institution in the 
world, and he well says that the establishment of the 
first one here would be an imperishable honor to New 
York. The doctor believes that in such an institution 
by far the larger number of chronic patients might be 
entirely cured. He says it has been the dream of his 
life to assist in founding a hospital for these helpless 
sufferers, and he thinks there is not in the world an- 
other object of a charitable nature that is so urgently 
required. 

—Church and State, referring to the scheme pro- 
posed by some of Dr. De Koven’s friends, to issue a 
statement of his views, to show that they are really 
unobjectionable and that he has been grievously mis- 
represented, and then to elect him again, with an 
increased majority, and thus make another appeal to 
the standing committees for his confirmation, says: 
‘The difficulty is that the great majority in the Church 
are satisfied that whatever Dr. De Koven’s views may 
be, be is so associated with an extreme and dangerous 
school that it would be inconsistent with the interests 
of the Church to give that sanction to this school 
which would be involved in raising him to the episco- 
pate.” 

—The death of Mr. Thomas 8. Berry, of this 
city, isan event of interest to many besides his family 
and intimate acquaintances. He was widely known 
jn business circles for his uprightness, in social life for 
his ingenuous frankness and cheerfulness, and in the 
Church for his devotion to the cause of the Master. 
He was an earnest Abolitionist during the years when 
that name was a reproach, and a champion of purity 
in politics as in everything else. 

—The Christian Statesman appears to think 
that a man who sincerely believes that he has received 
communications from friends in the spirit world is, for 
that reason, unfit to be the editor of a Christian jour- 
nal, or even to call himself a Christian. Certainly, 
such a belief is no proof of a Christian character, nor, 
on the contrary, do we see that it is in any way m- 
compatible with it. In every Christian sect, probably, 
in our country, there are men and women of devoted 
piety who hold this belief and find comfort in it. They 
may be mistaken, but to deny them, on that account, 
the name and ckaracter of Christiz.ns looks to us like 
bigotry of the narrowest type. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. J ama young girl just commencing the Christian 
life. When 1 am visiting friends or have friends vis- 
iting me who upon Sunday talk about the same or 
nearly the same subjects as on other days, I do not 
know what course to take. It would scem impolite to 
leave the room, and I cannot stay without joining in 
the conversation. 


HE trial of your feelings will be greatest at 

first. As soon as it is known that you wish to 
make a distinction between the conversation of 
Sunday and of week-days, your motives will be re- 
spected. You can speak of religious themes, or you 
can speak of ordinary topics viewed in a religious 
light. But you should beware of making Sunday a 
-day of bondage. It is Christ’s Liberty Day, and should 
be full of cheerfulness and joy, not of moping silence. 


2. (1) Were the citics of refuge spoken of in Joshua 
the only tribunals in Palestine before which murderers 
could receive a trial? (2) If the cities of refuge fairly 
typify the Rock Christ Jesus, are we to infer, as a part 
of Christian teaching, that he who fices to that Rock is 
safe from the consequences legitimately flowing from 
his transgressions? 


(1) The cities of refuge were not ‘“ tribunals.” 
They were resorts of safety until a proper tribunal 
should examine and determine the facts. The right 
of the nearest of kin to avenge the death of a 
murdered man has been recognized among every 
people, or almost every people, emerging from bar- 
barism. The aim of the Mosaic law seems to have 
been to modify every barbarous custom in the direc- 
tion of humanity, so far as the low degree of devel- 
Opment among the people would permit. Of course, 
in the half-anarchical and rudimentary state of soci- 
ety in the time of Joshua and the Judges the cities of 
refuge were the best possible arrangement. As the 
Jewish nation developed, however, other means of 
trial and punishment seem to have been devised. In- 
stitutions must grow; they cannot be created. (2) We 
think that the theory which makes the cities of ref- 
uge a pre-arranged type of Christ is gratuitous as- 
sumption. We do not deny the appropriateness of 
their use as a figure of speech to represent some of 
the offices of Christ. 


3. Will you be so kind as to print in the next CurRIs- 
TIAN UNION the Creed of the Congregational Church. 


There are Congregational churches; but it is not 
proper to speak of them as constituting a whole Na- 
tional or Provincial Church, as do the Presbyterian, 
the Methodist, or the Episcopal. According to Con- 
gregational polity, each church is complete iu itself. 
it is proper to say, the Congregational Church of Troy, 
or of Ithaca, meaning a single local church; but re- 
garded collectively the term is, ‘‘ The Congregational 
Churches of New York,” or of America. The Congre- 
gational churches adopt each a creed for itself. There 
is a general conformity but no uniformity in these. 


4. Be so kind as to define “ consecration to God our 
greatest need in Christian service.” 

The phrase is taken from a Y. M. C. A. programme; 
the inquirer signs himself, *‘ A beginning Christian.”’ 
It is hard to define so plain a phrase, but it is true that 
there is much talking in conventions, praying in 
prayer-meetings, and ostentatious givipg of money 
that should be labelled, ‘‘ consecration to self.’’ It is 
quite true, and very trite, that a simple-hearted dis- 
position to labor gratefully and lovingly for God, and 
kindly and lovingly for our fellows, is our greatest 
need in Christian service of every sort. 


5. Is it morally wrong, under certain circumstances, 
to tell a falsehood ; as, for instance, to prevent a great 
disturbance, or when a lady is teased about a lover? 


Hardly any notion could be so demoralizing as the 
permission of falsehood under any circumstances. 
Absolute truth is indispensable to ideal manhood, and 
ideal manhood is only another name for Christian 
manhood. Can you conceive of a situation in which 
Jesus Christ could have told a lie without shocking all 
your feelings of reverence and sanctity? 


MInNoR QUERIEs. 1.—‘* John Eax”’ is pronounced 
2.—The president of a Library Association wrote us, 
asking where he could get second-hand magazines. A 
large number of speculative readers have asked us to 
send him their addresses. Now, this is not an adver- 
tising column, nor can we keep an intelligence office. 
3.—It is of no use to send us stamps for reply to 
queries, unless you have more stamps than you need.” 
We never reply to queries by mail—it is impossible tw 
do it. 4.—You will learn about Sorrento wood carving 
by addressing Sorrento Wood Carving Co., 5 Temple 
Place, Boston. Wecould notanswer this query before. 
5.—Christlieb’s Modern Doubt and Christian Belief is 
probably the best defense of Christianity with refer- 
ence to modern objections. Price %. New York, 
Scribner. 6 We do not know of any paper in the 
English language published in Jerusalem. 7.—In Al- 
ford’s Commentary ‘“cf.’’ means *“‘compare’’ (Latin, 
conferre). The abbreviation al, means that other in- 
stances might be cited (Latin, altera, others’), 8.—A 
lady wishing to study grammar without a teacher will 
find Swinton’s Languaye Lessons, or Swinton’s Gram- 
mar, best for her purpose. 9.—We are now informed 
that “ Ring the Bell Gently” was written by Dexter 
Smith, a Boston letter-carrier, who has often touched 


— 


‘the popular heart.’’ He is the first letter-carrier that 


ever rung a bell gently, we takeit. 10.—‘‘The Ugly 


Girl Papers,”’ by Gail Hamilton, is published by Har- | . 


per & Brothers. You can get it by writing to them 
and euclosing $1. 


Che Sundan-School. 


Lesson for April 4, Joshua xxiy. 14-18 ; for April 
11, Judges ii. 11-16. 


In his ‘Innocents’ Day” sermon to children, 
Dean Stanley touched their sympathies by reminding 
those who live in the gloomy belief that Jesus never 
laughed or smiled, that if he loved the little ones at 
all he must have smiled as he handled and talked with 
them. He intended to have the children’s love for 
him a cheerful reality. : 


Rev. George A. Peltz frees his mind on the 
frightful quantity of time some schools are guilty of 
wasting every session. For instauce, in one case? 
Opening exercises, twenty-seven minutes; class exer- 
cises, twenty-two minutes; closing exercises and ree 
view forty minutes! Such a machine he calls an 
engine of death; tinkering and oiling it is far too 
great a work. “Let us all, therefore,” he appeals, 
** place clear and sharp before ourselves tho true aim of 
our work. We must teach and impress God’s word. 
Unless we do this we miss our calling. In pressing 
towards this end let us cling to a beautiful simplicity. 
Away with everything which does not yield a return 
of good. Put incidental matters into incidental. times. 
Waste not the precious hours in ‘tinkerivg and oil- 
ing.” Have that all done beforehand, and when each 
session’s work is started let it be to produce resu!ts for 
eternity.” 


Broadway Tabernacle, New York, was crowded 
on the evening of the 15th, wito an audience eager to 
hear Mr. Varley, the English Evangelist, and Rev. Mr. 
Everest, of Brooklyn, speak to Sunday-school teach- 
ers. The latter took up the Christian home and illus- 
trated its possible influence in preparing scholars for 
the schools. The teacher is not called upon to take 
the spiritual charge of the young as some parents seem 
willing to have them. The home is the true molding 
machine; the teacher can only help in the process. 
Mr. Varley, declaring himself a firm believer in thé 
doctrine of original sin, claimed that it developed in 
children at an early age and that therefore they were 
proper subjects for conversion. He would try to“ re- 
generate’? them at an early age. If you wish your 
children to be a joy, said he, bring them to Jesus as 
soon as youcan. Bring them yourselves; do not wait 
for them to sow their wild oats. Bring them at the 
age of six. We presume all Christian parents are at 
one on this subject—letting alone the doctrinal people 
—and that practically they have a very tender solici- 
tude for their children, leading them Christward with 
their growth. 


Leaving Joshua, the Lessons take us next into 
Judges for a few Sundays. The course of thought in 
this book as summarized by Lange will assist teachers 
and the older scholars in keeping the connection be- 
tween the subjects selected. Tradition makes Samuel 
the author of Judges, but critics generally reject this 
as incorrect; it is more likely a compilation from sev- 
eral writers. The book begins by depicting the sins 
and consequent sufferings into which Israel fell after 
the death of Joshua, and which rendered the creation 
of the office of Judge thereafter necessary. ‘“ The 
raising up of the successive heroes exhibits with ever- 
growing luster the gracious guidance of God, revealing 
itself more and more wonderfully as the distress into 
which Israel falls becomes more pressing. The selec- 
tion of the several Judges and heroes forms a climax 
of divine wonders, in which the multiformity of 
Jehovah's saving resources shows itself in contrast 
with the monotonousness of Israel’s sins.’’ The Contents 
traee the religious degeneracy of the Hebrews, and 
the necessity of a fixed and permanent form of gov- 
ernment under a line of kings. x 


May 11th is the date for the meeting of the In- 
ternational Sunday-School Convention at Baltimore. 
The call of the Executive Committee concludes as fol- 
lows: “The growth of general interest in Sunday- 
school work; the practical unity attained by Sunday- 
school workers in the study to so large an.extent, of 
the same Bible lessons; the themes selected for new 
discussion; the enlargement of the basis of representa- 
tion; and the great attractiveness of the new place of 
meeting, all combine to give well-grounded anticipa- 
tions of a more delightful, enthusiastic, and profitable 
gathering at this Convention than at either of the 
memorable Conventions which it follows.”’ | 


While the Examiner and Chronicle wastes no 
compassion on any Baptist minister who has the tinge 
of Open Communion about him, it seems to be less 
particular about the persons who teach in the Sunday- 
schools. Indeed, it is inclined to think it better to 
employ a good Pedobaptist teacher rather than a poor 
Baptist one, if that be the alternative presented; of 
course, With the understanding, it adds, that “‘ unbap- 
tized views” are not to be taught. Still there is danger 
that a little heresy might creep ia, if heresy in a 


| Sunday-school is possible, 


Att Hotes. 


Conspicuous among Goupil’s newest importa- 
tions are large paintings by Félix Zeim ana Hugues 
Mérle, both of Paris. The first of these, a landscape 
with figures, must not, in justice to the artist and his 
work, be looked at until the spectator has placed at 
least half the width of the room between himself and 
the canvas, for Zeim is perhaps the prince of what 
some one has called the “ slap-@ash” school. At the 
distance indicated, however, which, be it remembered, 
is a fair average for every-day observation in parlor,. 
dining-room, or library, the effect is wonderfully fine. 
It is a not very distant view of Venice, probably as 
seen from some point beyond the canal della Guidecca 
orS. Marco. The city with its towers and palaces lies 
across this blue stretch of gently rippled water in the 
full light of a declining sun. The warm tones reflected 
from the marble walls are repeated in a bank of clouds 
afid above them is the sky, infinite in depth and de- 
lightful in its quality of color. In the immediate fore- 
ground a grove of trees fills the left of the picture, 


their intense shadows bringing out the more distant 


and broader lights of the picture, and serving as a 
background fora brilliant group of ladies and cava- 
liers. The prominent figures of this group are two 
ladies. One stands in the shade, clad in blue and gray. 
The other is in the full blaze of sunlight, wearing the 
reddest red on the upper part of her person, with the 
yellowest yellow for a trailing skirt. In uaskilled 
hands this last figure would have had the effect of a 
brass trumpet in the midst of a pastoral symphony, 
but with that subtle perception of color which it is 
given few of us mortals to originate, Zeim has so har- 


-monized the surroundings that the canvas seems to 


glow as with the light of a summer evening, and one 
half expects to see its brightness fade away as the sun 
nears the horizon, and the ladies and cavaliers with 
their medieval costumes enter the gondola and. cross. 
the darkening water toward the city. , 

Ittis a pity to go nearer to the picture after having fall- 
en iu sympathy with it at proper focal distance. We 
do not advise any one to doit. The trees, not over like 
nature at any distance, become a brownish green fog, 
deepéning almost to black in the shadows, the red and 
yellow dress turns to paint, the heads and faces of the 
stately Veuetians are mere dabs of brown, and alto- 
gether one is very much inclined to forswear Zeim on 
general principles. Moral: keep on the other side the 
room and look as closely as you like at Fabrei, Moreau, 
Boutibonne, and the other texture-painters who are 
there represented. 

Mérle’s picture is happily as far as possible from the 
one which we have described. It is marked ‘ Nursery 
Tales,’’ but the salesman spoke of it, inadvertently 
perhaps, as ‘“‘ The Fairy Tale.’’ The last is the better 
title. A charmingly vivacious young woman of eight- 
een or twenty years is just at the climax of a story 
which she js telling to a group of five pretty children, 
one of whom alittle boy, apparently the favorite, 
for she rests her right hand partly on his shoulder as 
she emphasizes the action of her story with the left. 
The varied expressions of the children lend'a charm 
to the picture, which, however, has its central interest 
in the lovely narrator. The youngest girl leans upon 
the lady’s lap, and evidently believes every word; so 
in a somewhab qualified degree does the little boy. 
Two older girls, respectively fair and dark,.are deeply 
interested, but know it is a fairy tale; and. the fourth 
girl may be teft out of the account, as she might to 
our thinkmg very well have been left out of the pict- 
ure. Indeed, beautiful as the group is,.we were re- 
luctantly conscious of an impression that two of the. 
figures were after-thoughts. Of course, M. Mérle knew 
what he wanted to paint, but the picture would have 
been very pleasing if the story-teller had only the 
little boy, the little girl, and the brunette for an audi- 
ence. There is a suspicion of the stereotype in the 
faces of the other two, one of whons is squarely and 
unnaturally behind the speaker. It may be, how- 
ever, that the loss of these two figures would leave an 
irreparable blank, and the suggestion of their super- 
fluity is at best gratuitous if not unpardonable. Any 
collector with an adequate bank account will never 
regret having purchased this paimting just as it is. 


Mr. W. H. Beard had in his studio a few days 
since a very quaint and pretty coneeit entitled 
‘‘ Prism,” and somewhat out of his usual line of work. 
It represents a canoe, or gondola-like boat of no spee- 
ial color, rising on the crest of a great green, trans- 
Incent, ocean wave. In the sky overhead is a balf- 
seen spirit figure with a refracting lens or mirror in its 
hands. This it holds so as to illumine the boat and its 
seven occupants who, oddly dressed and queerly 
posed, represent the seven colors of the solar spec- 
trum. They have thrown Black overboard, and he is 
sinking, limp and helpless, through the water under 
the boat. Red, the dominant color, is steering with 
his brilliant legs hanging over the gunwale; next him _ 
is Orange, then Yellow, and so on until we come to 
Blue, beyond whom there seems to have been a mis- 
understanding, for the secondary shade of blue—Indi- 
g0, perhaps he may be called—bus Violet’s place in the 
bow, and apparently refuses to change places, although 
Violet is on his or her feet, and urgently gesticulating. 
T he idea as a whole is a very odd one and quite worthy 
of Mr. Beard’s eccentric originality. He has in bis” 
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studio several suggestions of pictures in his well- 
known line of avimals in character. We are giad to 
notice that the drunken bears and humanized monkeys 
‘are conspicuously absent in these later works. The 
animal kingdom has character enough of its own to 
afford the painter legitimate subjects for the remainder 


of his natural life. 


The National Academy of Design has its Semi- 
- Centenial Exhibition this year, although, so far as we 
know, the occasion is not to be recognized in any 
special manner. Certainly the circular contains no 
indication of such an intention unless the folowing 
new and arbitrary rule is to be regarded as marking 
the half-century: ‘‘Works which have been seen at 
‘any club or other reception will be considered to have 
been exhibited, and -will therefore be mmeligible.”’ In 
consequence of this rule, whose grammatical structure 
might assuredly be made more elegant if not more 
correct, the clubs and artists’ reception committees 
have found it somewhat difficult to bring their exhi- 
bitions up to the usual standard of excellence. We 
noticed one large landscape at a reception, covered 
with two thicknesses of gauze, whereby the painter 
hoped to come within the rule. The exhibition will 
open to the public on Thursday, April 8th, and will 
‘close on Saturday, May 29th. 


Selections. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 
Br Joun WHITTIER. 


¢ 10D called the nearest angels who dwell with him 
above: 
The tenderest one was Pity, the dearest one was Love. 


 * Arise,’”’ he said, ‘‘ my angels! a wail of woe and sin 
Steals through the gates of heaven, and saddens all within. 


**My harps take up the mournful strain that from a lost 
world swells; 
The smoke of torment clouds the light and blights tne as- 
phodels. 


* Fly downward to that under world, and on its souls of ° 


pain 
Let Love drop smiles of sunshine, and Pity tears like 
rain.”’ 


Two faces bowed before the throne, veiled in their golden 
hair ; 

Four white wings lessened swiftly down the dark abyss of 
air. 


“The way was strange, the flight was long; at last the angels 
came 

Where swung the lost and nether world, red-wrapped in 
rayless flame. 


There Pity, shuddering, wept; but Love, with faith too 
strong for fear, 

Took heart from God’s almightiness and smiled a smile of 
‘cheer. 


And lo! that tear of Pity quenched the flame whereon it 
fell, 

And, with the sunshine of that smile hope entered into 
hell! 


‘Two unveiled faces full of joy looked upward to the 
Throne, 

Four white wings folded at the feet of Him who sat 
thereon ! 


And deeper than the sound of seas, more soft than falling 
flake, 
Amidst the hush of wing and song the Voice Eternal spake: 


** Welcome, my angels! ye have brought a holier joy to 


heaven ; 
Henceforth its sweetest song shall be the song of sin ‘for- 
given!” 


—Atlantic Monthly. 


TOT. 


VERYBODY knows Tot. That is an un- 

lucky house, barred out from all good fellowship, 
on whose threshold you can not find the dusty print 
of his little foot, or the glass of whose windows glit- 
ters too costly and clear for the mark of his fingers. 
‘The odd point about him is, that you find him wher- 
ever you go. Puck, or that daintiest spirit, Ariel, 
were but logy fellows beside him. They never were 
found in more than one place at a time; they had to 
travel post when they set out to girdle the earth in 
forty minutes. But if you go into the stateliest man- 
sion on Murray Hill, there is Tot in his fleece of finest 
lace; and when you take shelter out in the hut on the 
prairie, there he is in the warm corner of it, swaddled 
in yellow flannel. Nothing can be more common or 
familiar than his rosy little face and chubby legs; 
there is not a household in the world to which they 
have not brought work and anxiety and care; but 
nothing can be more uncommon or unfamiliar than 
the tender, awed sense with which from day to day 
we always meet them. Weall nurse Tot and coddle 
him and scold him; his teething and his colic, his cap 
and worn shoes are real things; but somehow, with 
all, he is not real. There is a world-wide conviction 
that he is of diviner origin than we, a something lent 
to us—alien to our work-day world. His sweet fool- 
ishness, his ignorant ways, his broken talk, his hurry 
to love and be loved, we may refer to immature brain 
or muscle, but there is a strange, supernatural power 
in them which we do not account for. Every body 
pays homage to it. The surliest dog knows it and is 
‘gentle with him. It calls all that is good in men or 


j 


women to the light perpetually, as no sermon or Bible 
words can do. The callous, drunken wretch, hardened 
to all exhortation or entreaty, looks at the laughing 
face of the dear baby, and touches its hand, and a 
human pain and desire struggle up through the burnt 
brain, fresh and pure, the remembrance of his mother, 
of the innocent boy he was, the man he might have 
been. Go into your next neighbor’s house and see 
what manner of king is Tot. There may be a legion 
of aches and pains and worries, the great grief of a 
moral illness, debts pouring in with every postman’s 
knock in shoals of yellow envelopes, despair above 
stairs and insolent ill-temper in the kitchen; but what 
does Baby know of it? He is kept in the warmth and 
light. Heart-sick mother and surly cook sing and 
laugh for him. It is the old story of the den of wild 
beasts and the little child that led them. There is our 
friend, young Stott, who married that silly daughter 
of Fish, the sugar dealer. It was a pretty fair type of 
an average society marriage. Stott is an entertaining 
fellow for a half hour, good judge of a cigar, tells a 
story well, fair shot at billiards, bad the usual distaste 
of men of his caliber for any part of business ex- 
cept the drawing of his salary. Miss Fish had led the 
German with him all winter; he thought her taste in 
dress better than that of any other girl of the set, and 


| was struck with ber appreciation of bis favorite operas 


and plays. Itseemed quite natural for them to marry. 
Two or three months ago this wonder, Tot, came to 
them. The little red thing, peering out of its flannels, 
created a human soul, and it seemed in both of them. 
They found traces.of each other in it; it wastan ordin- 
ary baby to other people, but to them a mystery—a 
miracle; it bound them together with a strange new 
love for each other; it bound them both toen awful 
unknown life beyond. It has worked by*this time an 
odd change in them both. Mrs, Stottspends her days 
in the nursery, and has given up millinery for medical 
books. Stott has gone energetically to work, ‘intends 
that boy of his shail have as fair a start in life as 
any other fellow.”” There are a certain_gravity, com- 
mon-sense and self-respect apparent in Stott, too, 
which hint that the change lies at the root of things. 


When we look from this house to others at the’ 


baby’s work, and remember how that all over the 
world since time began it has been the same; how sel- 
fish men have grown generous, and dissolute men 
sober and moral, for their children’s sake, how giddy 
girls have been metamorphosed into patient drudges; 
how day by day and hour by hour harsh words are 
softened and tired hearts lightened by the baby— 
when we think of the tenderness and delight that sur- 
round the cradle from Indus to the pole, we begin to 
understand that this feeble little Tot is indeed one of 
the most potent agents sent by God to bring the world 
tohim. Wesee the plain rational fact underlying the 
blind reverence we give him; why, when we would 
give shape to our idea of the highest spirit.iin heaven, 
we make them like our darling; and why more than 
all, when Christ would teach his disciples the most 
enduring lesson, he took a little child and set bim in 
the midst of them.—New York Tribune. 


SCIENTIFIC MEN AND THE CHURCH. 


S I contemplate their work, their patience, 

their energy, their skill, their persistent perse- 
verence, I forget their errors, I remember no longer 
their blunders; I forgive them their occasional hasti- 
ness of judgment. I only remember that, by their 
labors, my mind is being fed for a larger and a larger 
growth; that the earth beneath my feet and the heav- 
ens above my head are surrendering up the secrets of 
their formation; that the sea and all its depths are 
becoming vocal with instruction, and that they are 
pioneering the race out of the realm of ignorance, 


| superstition and bigotry info the state of knowledge 


and of intelligent worship, and to that sweet charity 
which is born from the largeness ot. man’s understand- 
ing. It is in vain to attempt to repress such men, or 
rather the spirit of progressive inquiry which causes 
such men to appear. For you must remember that 
these men are not causes, but results. They are born 
of occasion and opportunity. They represent the 
tendency of the time, they do not create it. It is not 
these men whom you would need to repress, but the 
tendencies of the age, to which they only stand as 
indices. If the church had the power and the wish to 
kill these men, to crush them by the sheer force of its 
authority, what would it avail? The tendency of the 


age, which called these men forth, would still remain | 


—remain to give birth to other men like these, only 
more positive, more skeptical, more persistent. This 
method of repression has been tried, time and again, 
in the church, but it has never succeeded. Until the 
mind of man becomes the reverse of what it is, inter- 
rogations will be asked and imvestigations will be 


made, touching what is undiscovered. No power | 


under heaven can ever prevent the human mind from 
doubting; for doubt is only the inevitable result of the 
exercise of the intellectual faculties, which wi:l con- 
tinue till knowledge is perfect. Nor can any sensible 
man wish it to be otherwise. The true method, then, to 


conserve the truth of Scripture and the peace and 


safety of the church, as you all perceive, is not in. 
repression. It is to be found, rather, in the education 
of the church itself. The church—by which I mean 
the individuals of its membership and its ministry-- 
must grow with the grow:h of the age. The caurch, 


in its body of doctrines and its apprehension of truth, 


is not a fixed point or a changeless bulk. It is not 
something given to us to keep as we received it. It is 
something given to us to nourish that it may grow. 
Theology is no more fixed than geology. The one isa 
study of God in matter; the other is the study of God 
in spirit. The church should welcome and encourage 
the study of the one as truly as of the otber. And 
this can with truth be said, that the theologians of the 
world have been guilty of more bigotry, more bitter- 
ness apd more bloodshed than the scientists of the 
world, not because the latter were better men than 
the former, but because their methods of investi- 
gation and the results of their opinions were more 
modest and safe.—Rev. W. H. H. Murray. 


Cruths and Crifles, 


—Sunday-school teacher to pupil: ‘‘ Now, my 
little man, can you explain to us the cause of Adam’s 
fall?’ Little man (emphatically): ‘‘ Yes, sir; ’cause 
he hadn’t any ashes to throw on the sidewalk.”’ 


—A clergyman, being applied to in-less than a— 


year after his appointment to put a stove in the 
church, asked how long his predecessor had been 
there; and when answered, *‘ Twelve years,’’ he said: 
** Well, you never had a fire in the church during his 
time?’ “No, sir,’’ replied the applicant; “ but we 
had a fire in the pulpit then.” | 


—A very dirty, debased and ignorant-looking 
man came in to vote in a township of Michigan. Said 
one of the ladies, offering him a ballot, “I wish you 
would oblige us by yoting this ticket.” ‘*‘ What kind 
of a ticket is that?’ said he. ‘“‘ Why,” said the lady, 
‘you can see yourself.” ‘“ But I can’t read,” he an- 
swered. “ Why, can’t you read the ballot you have 
there in your hand, which you are about to vote?” the 
lady asked. “No,” said he, “I can’t read at all.” 
‘* Well,” said the lady, “this ballot means that you 
are willing to let the women as well as the men vote.”’ 
‘Ts that it?’ he replied; “then [ don’t want it; the 
women don’t know enough to vote.”—Grand Rapids 
Post. 


—An Irish peasant being asked why he permit- 
ted his pig to take up its quarters with his family, 
made an answer abounding with satirical natveté: 
‘““Why not? Doesn’t the place afford every couvan- 
ience that a pig can require?” 

—A clergyman at Paris, Ky., stopped his prayer 
to lead an unruly man out by the ear, and went on: 
‘*As I was saying, O Lord.’’—Independent. 


—The Rev. Joshua Brookes, of Manchester, was 
a clergyman of irritable temper. The church-yard 
was surrounded by a low parapet, with sharp-ridged 
coping, to walk along which required nice balancing 
of the body, and was one of the favorite feats of the 
neighboring boys. The practice greatiy annoyed 
Joshua; and one day, while reading the burial service 


at the grave-side, his eye caught a chimney-sweep walk- — 


ing on the wall. This caused the eccentric chaplain, 
by abruptly giving an order to the beadle, to make 
the following interpolation in the so‘emn words of the 
funeral service: ‘* And ! heard a voice from heaver 
saying—Knuock that black rascal off the wall!” 


—A farmer called at the house of a lawyer. ‘‘Is 
t’ squeer at home?”’ he inquired of the lawyer’s wife. 
He was answered negatively. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation he suggested: ‘“* Mebby yourself can gi’ me 
information as well as t’ squeer, as ye’re his wife?” 
She promised to do so if she found it in her power, 
and the farmer proceeded: ‘“Spoaze ye were an old 
white mear, and I should borry ye to gwang to mill 
with gr:st on yer back, an’ we should get no farder 
than Stair hill, when all at once ye should back up, 
and rear up, and pitch up, and kneel down backward, 
and break yer darned old neck, who’d pay for ye? 
Not I—darn me if I would!’ The lady smilingly told 
him, as she closed the door, that as he had himself set- 
tled the case, advice would be superfluous. 


.—A gentleman walking with his little boy past 
the cottage of a German laborer, the boy’s attention 
was attracted by a little dog. It was not a King 
Charles, nor a black-and-tan, but a common cur. Still, 
the boy took a fancy to him and wanted his father to 
buy him. Just then the master came home from his 
labors, and was met by the dog with every demonstra- 
tion of joy. The gentleman said to the owner, “ My 
little boy has taken a fancy to your dog, and I will 


buy him. What do you ask for him?’ “TI can’t sell 


dat dog,” said the German. ‘Look here,” said the 
gentleman, “that is a poor dog anyway, but as my 
boy wants him I will give you five dollars for him.” 
“Yas,” says the German, ‘I know he is a werry poor 
dog, and he ain’t wort almost nuttin, but dere ish von 
leetle ding mid dat dog vot I can’t sell. I can’t sell de 
vag of his tail ven I comes home at night.” 


—The son of a devout old Scotch clergyman 
having married without his father’s approbation, the 
old man took occasion in the very first family gather- 
ing when the bride and groom were present, to insert 
his opinion of the affair in the midst of a prayer in 
this wise: ‘“‘Thou hast added, O Lord, to our family. 
So has been Thy will; it wad never hae been mine. 
But if it is of Thee, do Thou bless the connection. But 
if the fule hath done it out o’ carnal desire, against a’ 
reason and credit, may the cauld rain o’ adversity set- 
tle in his habitation.” 


‘ 
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Che Church. 


HOME. 


Since pulpit exchanges between the denomina- 
tions are becoming so frequent it may be calling atten- 
tion to au every day matter to state that the congre- 
gations of the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches, the Southern Methodist Church, and the 
Episcopal Church of Point Pleasant, West Va., were 
all addressed on a recent Sunday by Northern Metho- 
dist preachers, who were bolding Conference at that 


place. 


Dr. Tarbox, Secretary of the American College 
and Education Society, reports that during the cur- 
rent year it is supporting three hundred and fifty-five 
collegiate and theological students, and also that the 
Western States are furnishing men for the ministry in 
a much larger proportion than usual. This Society 
does things in a small way, most people would say— 
helps students little by little—but those whom it affects 
know that it is one of their best friends. The Secretary 
reminds its supporters that *‘ the treasury needs yet to 
be considerably replenished.”’ 


The educational plan is urged along by the 
Baptists with promise of success. Their object is to 
put all their institutions of learning on a firm finaucial 
basis by the close of our first century; and that they 
have a large field to cover is evident from the fact 
thaf they support fifty academies, thirty-four colleges 
and nine theological seminaries. In the latter are 
four hundred and sixty students preparing for the 
ministry, while over thirteen hundred college students 
have the same profession in view. The denomination 
all over the country is of one mind on this question, 
and uo doubt it will do something not to be ashamed 
of in the way of endowments. 


The American Missionary Association has been 
greatiy encouraged by the fact that the Georgia Legis- 
lature has disregarded the Governor's recommenda- 
tion and refused to cut off the eight thousand dollar 
aunuity from the Atianta Freedman University. The 
Legislature of Mississippi has also renewed the grant 
of four thousand five hundred dollars to Tongaloo Col- 
lege. Hampton Institute has too many friends in this 
direction to become alarmed for its existence, but the 
receut visit of a committee from the Virginia Legisla- 
ture and their cordial indorsement of its aim and 
plans are none the Jess gratifying on that account. Tn 
view of these facts, the Amcrican Missionary is more 
than ever assured that the colored people are recog- 
nized by the South as entitled to education, and that 
the cotiperation of Northern friends is welcomed. 
**Temporary excitements,”’ it says, threatening this 
great object may arise from time to time, but we be- 
lieve that the far-seeing, patriotic, and influential citi- 
zens of the South are coming more and more to see 
the inevitable duties which the new situation demands, 
and to accept thein with sincere purpose of fulfill- 
meut.”’ 


What it costs to run a church was the subject 
of a practical sermon which Rev. J. M. Whiton 
preached to his congregation at Lynn, Mass., two 
Sundays ago; and looking at it from his own neigh- 
borhood standpoint he finds that it costs ‘‘ less than 
any other business.’’ Drawing comparisons, he showed 
that the bare expenses of the large retail establish- 
ments in that city exceeded those of the most expen- 
sive churches, and that by far the greater number 
of church -going people kept their church accounts 
among the smallest items of their yearly expendi- 
tures. Mr. Whiton, judging from the report of his 
sermon, presented a large number of facts to illus- 
trate the great disproportion between church support 
and the support given to all other necessary enter- 
prises. Were the disproportion reduced, church debts 
would vanish, churches would flourish where now 
they droop, and pastors would begin to feel that they 
were “worthy of their hire.’ Besides, said Mr. 
Whiton, the interest you feel in the church will be 
measured by the help you can give to it. ‘The lib- 
eral receiveth liberal things, and by liberal things 
-shall he stand.” 


Reports of revivals continue to come in from 
one point and another, many of them of singular in- 
terest. In Vermont, several towns have been moved 
in earnest by the power of the Spirit. At St. Johns- 
bury on one occasion a meeting was held in the 
machine shop of Messrs. Fairbank’s extensive scale 
works at which the workmen gathered and joined in 
the singing and praying. West of the Mississippi the 
number of local revivals has been unusual. Mr. 
Whittle and Mr. Bliss, the Chicago laymen, have sus- 
tained their services well at Louisville and elsewhere. 
In London, Moody and Sankey meet with the same 
support accorded to them in the other cities in En- 
gland and Scotland. In their services, the power of 
singing has been wonderfully illustrated on many 
occasions, Mr. Sankey’s selections and leadership hav- 
ing a deep effect on the audiences. All sorts of hos- 
tile and sneering criticisms have been made upon bis 
songs, but they seem te be immensely popular not- 
withstanding, and are sung with great fervor at the 


meetings. The favorite bymn, we judge, is called 
‘* Hold the Fort,’’ of which the first verse and chorus 
are as follows: ag 
Oh, my comrades, see the signal 
Waving in the sky! 
Reinforcements now appearing, 
Victory is nigh! 


Chorus—“ Hold the fort, for I am coming,”’ 
Jesus signals still, 
Wave the answer back to heaven: 
* By thy grace we will.’ ’’ 


PERSONAL NOTEs.—The appointment of Hon. 
Horace Maynard as U.S. Minister at Constantinople 
is well received by several of the religious papers. He 
belongs to the Presbyterian Church, believes in mis- 
sionary enterprise, and is regarded as the right kind of 
aman to take care of American interests in Turkey 
just now when Turkey does not seem to care for 
them.—Rev. Dr. O. H. White, of New Haven, has 
been selected for the secretaryship of the Freed- 
men’s Missions Aid Society of Great Britain, which is 
endeavoring to do something toward the Christianiz- 
ing of Africa by educating American ex-slaves for 
missionary work there. This Society cojperates with 
the American Missionary Association, and has already 
accomplished considerable in its way.—Rev. Dr. Ly- 
man Whiting has recently been installed pastor of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Philadelphia.— 
Tuft’s College (Universalist) is to have Rev. E. H. Ca- 
pen, of Providence, R. I., for its President. He accepts 
the office.—To be sold for the benefit of the freedmen, 
a silk quilt worked by a home missionary’s invalid 
wife in a log-cabin. It is worth two hundred dollars, 
and the American Missionary Association is ready to 
receive *‘ most liberal proposals’”’ for it from any quar- 
ter.—The Andover Seminary Chapel Fund is increased 
by a thousand dollars from Hon. G. L. Davis, of 
North Andover.—Mrs. Consider Dickinson, eighty-six 
years of age, is understood to have willed most of her 
estate, worth seventy-five thousand dollars, to educa- 


tional objects in Deerfield, Mass., her present home, 


FOREIGN. 


Australia exists in some imaginations as an un- 
explored and thinly-settled island of huge dimensions 
lying off alone in the wastes of the Pacific. Mr. 
Samuel Wilson, an Englishman, by giving one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars to Melbourne Univer- 
sity, reminds us that civilization makes its way there 
as elsewhere. é 


Twenty thousand dollars is the present income 
of the Pastors’ Retiring Fund, subscribed by the En- 
glish Congregationalists. This enables one hundred 


pastors to resign their churches to younger hands— 


without suffering themselves. As much more could 
be used with advantage to the church interests of the 
denomination, and an effort is to be made to raise the 
extra sum. : 


Troubles in the Catholic Church at Buenos 
Ayres seem to have culminated in the organization of 
an Old Catholic movement. The reformers reject the 
Papacy, but retain the three primitive orders, bishops, 
priests, and deacons, recommend the reading of the 
Scriptures, renounce transubstantiation, and uphold 
the reception of both elements in the Holy Commu- 
nion. A church has been opened by Dr. Castro-Boedo 
styling itself, ‘‘ Christian, Apostolic, Universal.’’ 


Barnstaple, England, having already supplied 
more than its proportion of foreign missionaries, one 
of its wealthy natives, Mr. W. F. Roch, offers it an 
original inducement to do still better. He presents 
the Literary Institute of that town a valuable set of 
books, consisting of the Bible in one hundred different 
tongues (many of them polyglot), in the hope that 
this gift may prove a facility for studying foreign lan- 
guages which Barnstaple boys will take advantage of. 
Mr. Roch had previously endowed the Institute with a 
hundred pounds a year to admit one hundred poor 
young men as free members. 


Having been compelled to acknowledge the 
right of the Wesleyan preachers to the title ‘“* Rev.,”’ 
the Bishop of Lincoln is advised by the London 
Methodist Recorder to turn his attention to correcting 
abuses within his own borders. ‘* Two books,”’ it says, 
“now lie upon our table; one is The Plain Guide, and 
the other The Priest in Absolution. One is to guide 
the penitent in the confessional and the other is for 
the guidance of the priest. Tbese two books are ex- 
tensively used by the clergy of the Church of England; 
how extensively we do not know; but we know 
one thing, there is not a clergyman in all England— 
not even the Vicar of Owston Ferry—who will dare to 
read aloud in the presence of his congregation some of 
their pages.”’ It furthermore claims that the book 
entitled The Confessional Unmasked, which was sup- 
pressed by special act of the Government, in reality 
flourishes to-day in the Church of England. 


Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, is 
amply repaid for his indefatigable study of the Assyr- 
ian tablets by continually making new and important 
discoveries. The connected legend of the deluge, 
which he deciphered a few years ago, is now followed 
by a Chaldean account of the creation of the world 
and of man, corresponding to the Scripture narrative 


but given in greater detail. The new legend com- 
mences with a description of the period before the 
world was created, when there existed a chaos or con- 
fusion. The desolate and empty state of the universe 
and the generation by chaos of monsters are vividly 
given. The chaos is presided over by a female power 
named Tisalat and Tiamat, corresponding to the Tha- 
latth of Berosus; but as it proceeds the Assyrian 
accouot agrees rather with the Bible than with the 
short account from Berosus. The inscriptions speak 
of the fall of the celestial being who appears to corre- 
spond to Satan. In his ambition he raises his hand 
against the sanctuary of the God of heaven, and is 
represented as riding in a chariot through celestial 
space, surrounded by the storms, with the lightning 
playivg before him, and wielding a thunderbolt as a 
weapon. This rebellion leads to a war in heaven and 
the conquest of the powers of evil, the gods in due 
course creating the universe in stuges, as in the Mosaic 
narrative, surveying each step of the work and pro- 
nouncing it good. The divine work culminates in the 
creation of man, who is made upright and free from 
evil, and endowed by the gods with the noble faculty 
of speech. The Deity then delivers a long address to 
the newly-created being, instructing him in all his 
duties and privileges, and pointing out the glory of 
his state. But this condition of blessing does not last 
long before man, yielding to temptation, falls; and 
the Deity then pronounces upon him a terrible curse, 
invoking on his head all the evils which have since 
afflicted humanity. The tablets from which Mr. 
Smith translated this legend are among those he ex- 
cavated in 1873 at Nineveh, under the auspices of the 
London Daily Telegraph. 


The Weck. 


[From Tuesday, March 23, to Monday, March 29.] 
Precisely what the extra session of the Senate 


1 cost in dollars and cents we do not know, but the cost 


in a higher sense must have been very considerable. 
Here is an assemblage nominally composed of the best | 
and wisest men in the land, called together to con- 
sider a special matter, that is the Hawaiian treaty. 
Two weeks are spent in wrangling over a question 
which need not have occupied half an hour, and then 
the affair, instead of being finally disposed of, was 
merely postponed until December. This done, the 
Hawaiian treaty was passed, and then Mr. Morton was 
ready again with something about Louisiana, and 
after several more days spent in debate a resolution 
was pussed that ‘‘the action of the President in pro- 
tecting the government, of which William P. Kellogg 
is the Executive, and the people of that State, against 
domestic violence, and in enforcing the laws of the 
United States in that State, is approved.’’ This done, 
the august body adjourned. 


Mr. Andrew Johnson’s speech, which was called 
out by the Senate debate on approving the Louisiana 
policy, attracted perhaps more general attention than 
any of the addresses delivered on that somewhat 
threadbare subject. Not that any one expected to be 
instructed or amused, but there was a certain curiosity 
to read the first set speech ever delivered on the floor 
of the Senate by an ex-President, an impeached and ac- 
quitted one at that. And people wondered, moreover, 
if the choleric old man had lost any of his sledge-ham- 
mer energy. No one was disappointed. He was as 
violent and abusive as ever, but madea strong address, 
witbal, on constitutional law as a text. As regards 
the third term, he agrees fully with the Herald and 
its followers, believing that ‘‘ the empire” is ahead, 
and describing our present form of government asa 
**stratocracy. This last statement ought to be quali- 
fied, however, for we have no idea that the journal in 
question believes a tithe of what it says on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Johnson, no doubt, believes all that he says, 
and we may safely expect to hear more of the same 
sort next winter. 


Unfortunately the Postmaster-General found 
that he could not conscientiously take more than 
three weeks in which to notify his subordinates of the 
new law. Accordingly the rates on transient matter 
will be two cents an ounce on and after April Ist. 
Senator Hamlin has not thus far a word of explana- 
tion to offer for his agency in securing the insertion of 
the obnoxious amendment. The Government, there- 
fore, will henceforth find itself cut off from that large — 
item of postal receipts represented by transient mat- 
ter; and it will be unable, moreover, to transact a 
large proportion of official business, as at present, 
through the mails. The general public can no longer 
send its books at a saving through the post-office, and 
all hands must therefore turn for relief to the express 
companies, whose agents, it is believed, were busy all 
through the session spending money to secure this in- 
crease of their already enormous and profitable busi- 
ness. 


Governor Tilden has certainly struck what 
would in the mining regions be called a * Bonanza”’ in 
the way of peculation. The message which we re- 
ported last week was received by the two Houses with 
a variety of feelings, if we may judge from the acri- 
monious debate which followed its presentation. It is 
evident that the Governor has stirred up a hornet’s 
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nest of the most vindictive character. Gentlemen 


declare that if they belong to the Canal Ring they are 
proud of it. They suggest that if the frauds are to 
’ be investigated, the Governor’s motives be looked 
into at the same time. The Speaker of the House 
comes down on the floor for the express purpose of 
denouncing and defying the Governor on account of 
his message. The occasion filled the lobbies with 
interested persons, and no doubt all the elaborate 
‘machinery for mavipulating legislation was in active 
operation. In the House, the result is construed as 
indirectly favorable to the Ring, inasmuch as a com- 
mittee of investigation is to be appointed by the 
Speaker, who, by the way, declared that he should 
regard it as an insult if he were denied that privilege. 
In the Senate a like resolution was adopted with an 
additional one authorizing the Governor to appoint a 
commission, and the attention of both Houses must 
be given to reconciling the two plans. The chief diffi- 
culty in the way of this is, no doubt, found in the 
House where a strong effort at a limitation of time 
will possibly be made; a limitation, that is, sborter 
than is contemplated by the Senate, which proposes 
to grant until the opening of the next session. Mean- 
while the Tribune, which seems in this instance to 
have secured the inside track just as the Times se- 
cured it in the case of Tummany, has published an 
additional statement of unbalanced bids, very much 
like those which we described last week, but coming 
down to later dates and giving still more damaging 
particulars. 


Another attempt is to -be made to substitute 
silver coin for fractional currency, and this time there 
is perhaps a better chance of success. The attempt will 
be made with a reserve of ten millions, for the accu- 
mulation of which the mints are now working. With 
gold at the average premium which has prevailed for 
several years, the nominal value of silver over frac- 
tional currency is very slight. Whether it could be 
kept in general circulation without the withdrawal of 
a large proportion of the fractional currency is doubt- 
ful, or rather is not doubtful, for it certainly cannot 
be kept in circulation unless there is room forit. It 
has been suggested that the requisite room be made 
by redeeming mutilated currency with bills of larger 
denomination, and issuing silver as soon as the reduc- 
tion is appreciable. California, meanwhile, is de- 
manding more silver five-cent and twenty-cent pieces, 
for she will not tolerate nickel fives, with which we 
Eastern barbarians are fain to be content. California 
will yet boast of her agency in restoring or compel- 
ling a return to specie payments. : 


Just before the late consolidation of the Union 
Pacific Railroad with the Pacific Mail Company, 
under the shrewd management of Mr. Jay Gould 
an attempt was made in San Francisco to break 
down the steamship company by establishing a 
rival line to China and Japan. This was organized 
under the name of the Oriental and Occidental 
Steamship Company, and had gone so far before 
the Gould scheme fully developed that three White 
Star steamers were engaged for the service. The 
outlook of this new company is, of course, somewhat 
altered by the combination, and in like manner the 
views of Californians are to some extent unsettled; 
for itis natural to suspect an absorption of the Cen- 
tral Pacific by the same monopoly. The only thorn 
in Mr. Gould’s side now appears to be the Govern- 
ment suits to recover five per cent. of the net earnings 
since completion; and probably this does not trouble 
him much, for his dealings with Government have not 
heretofore been calculated to inspire any particular 
terror. 


The characteristic spirit of enterprise which last 
year developed the now nearly forgotten crusade 
movement has this winter turned its attention to 
spelling matches, with results which have greatly 
stimulated the trade in primers and dictionaries. The 
epidemic has proved highly contagious, spreading east- 
ward with astonishing rapidity, and taking the form 
of contests between churches, schools, towns, granges, 
and what not, at which judges, clergymen, teachers, 
and state officers have presided when they were not 
sufficiently strong in orthography to serve in the op- 
posing ranks. The most considerable match of which 
we have heard in the East came off the other day in 
the Boston Music Hall between fifty high-school boys 
and fifty compositors, proof-readers and journalists. 
A high-school boy won the first prize. There has been 
another great match in the Academy of Music at Phil- 
adelphia, and another between the ladies of the State 
Normal School at Providence, R. I., and the students 
of Brown University, sixty on a side. On the prin- 
ciple held by some of our contemporaries, that all 
strifes are objectionable, perhaps exception may be 
taken. It is certainly conducive, however, to uniform- 
ity in spelling, and although that was of small account 
a century or two ago, it is somewhat important now. 
Writers are so numerous and letters so frequent that 
‘eccentricity in this direction may easily cause dire 
confusion in various walks of life. The spelling match 
is respectfully commended to the attention of college 
faculties as a necessary but somewhat neglected 
branch of the higher education. _ 


For whatever reason, Mr. James Lick, of San 
Francisco, has filed in the Recorder’s office of. that 
city, a revocation of his celebrated trust deed of last 


year. It must not be inferred that he recalls bis act | 
tn toto; on the contrary, it is understood that he fully 
confirms all the acts of his trustees. One is instinct- 
ively disappointed at the receipt of this announce- 
ment, for the magnificence of the gift tallied so well 
with the world’s ideas of Californian manners and 
customs that a change in the programme naturally 
detracts at the first from the glory thereof. The simple 
fact probably is that Mr. Lick finds it irksome to see 
his pet schemes carried out by other hands, and being 
still vigorous in mind and body he finds idleness dis- 
tasteful. Probably, there are not five intelligent 
persons in the country who do not think themselves 
competent to improve upon the details of the be- 
quests, even to the extent of advising certain individ- 
ual benefactions, but people who tender advice 
gratuituously will find that the old gentleman has 
still some very fixed ideas of his own. 


The ice question is still unsolved along the Sus- 
quehanna and Delaware, but it is probable that the 
powerful sunshine which at this writing is silently 
working away at the blocked passes may shortly do 
what no quantity of explosives can accomplish. On 
this slow process depends the safety of a large amount 
of railroad and private property, bridges, buildings 
and the like. The principal gorge on the Delaware is 
now just above the Water Gap, extending many miles 
and apparently perfectly'solid. Some mining opera- 
tions have been undertaken at the Gap, the object 
being merely to clear the channel, so as to allow as 
free a passage as possible when the break-up comes. 
In two instances valuable railroad bridges are threat- 
ened by destruction in case less elaborate structures 
just above them are carried away by the ice, and in 
both cases propositions have been made by tke rail- 
roads for the timely destruction of the upper bridges 
in case the break-up proves as threateniug as is ex- 
pected. With wonderful expedition the Erie railway 
has already built a temporary bridge to replace that 
destroyed last week, and cars are again running regu- 
larly. 


Nothing is more significant of the critical state 
of affairs in Europe than the suspicion with which the 
four great powers—namely, the Austrians, Germans, 
Russians, and French—watch one another’s military 
administration. It is not long since a proposed experi- 
mental massing of a French corps d’armé in the neigh- 
borhood of the Rhine frontier was the subject, if report 
be true, of official remonstrance from Berlin. Beside 
this there was lately some excitement in the Western 
German provinces over the transfer of a considerable 
body of Russian troops to Central Poland. Despite 
the friendly relations of the two Emperors, an expla- 
nation was volunteered in order to allay any possible 
anxiety. The affair has made public a hitherto unsus- 
pected complication of the Ultramontane movement 
among a body of Polish Christians owning allegiance 
to Rome and calling themselves the United Greeks. 
The affair culminated so dangerously that troops were 
called for, but the Greek Archbishop solved the diffi- 
culty by offering to receive into the established com- 
munion any parishes which chose to accept the offer, 
requiring no changes whatever in their intemor econo- 
my. This is a marked instance of liberality which 
must have taken the Ultramontanes by surprise. It is 
understood that several parishes have already availed 
themselves of the offer. 


No change has taken place in French politics 
since the organization of a new ministry, as described 
a fortnight ago. We find in the Spectator the follow- 
ing sketch of the new members, which can hardly be 
condensed or bettered: Its head is M. Buffet, Minister 
of the Interior, who may be defined for English read- 
ers as a very rigid Tory, will compel all parties to 
abstain from intrigues, but will let bygones be by- 
gones. It contains General de Cissey, War Minister, 
in whom the President and M. Thiers have both re- 
posed trust; the Duc Decazes, the Foreign Secretary, 
acceptable to all Europe; M. Dufaure, the most rigid 


legalist in France; M. Wallon, Minister of Education, | 


the “godfather” of the new Republic; and M. Léon 
Say, Minister of Finance, an economist of the best re- 
pute; and it comprises no one whom Republicans 
would consider certain to betray them. Its programme 
has not yet been given to the world, but it is believed 
that it will involve the raising of the state of siege 
every where except in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, the 
passing of a new and stringent Press Law, the election 
of the Senate in September, and the dissolution of the 
Assembly in October next. As the Left have promised 
to support it, the Ministry will have a steady majority 
of four to three. 


Spain's discharge of her obligations as regards 
the Virginius affair is to all appearance the best news 
that there will be for some time to come. The enthu- 
siasm which followed the Bourbon restoration three 
months ago was shcrt-lived, and cheers of welcome to 
Alfonso have already given way to murmurs, natural 
enough in view of increased expenditures, no material 
military successes, and the apparently interminable 
quarrels of the young King’s courtiers. These men 
are seemingly politicians of the meanest stripe, and it 
will not be surprising if they make short work with 
the kingdom. Don Carlos has kept the field so long, 
and withal so successfully, that we are fain to regard 
him with a degree of respect which seemed impossible 


at first. His troops are for the most part hardy moun- 
taineers, and the Pretender himself is described as 
one of those rare leaders who command the personal 
devotion of their men. Just at present the opposing 
forces are resting from active hostilities, and the Carl- 
ists are improving the opportunity by perfecting a 
system of earthworks which will render the naturally 
strong positions held by them still more difficult of 


Household. 


TO BABY. 


By CAROLINE A. MASON, 


NNOCENT, wee, dimpled thing! 
Baby, with soft eyes of blue! 
May I read your fortune, Sweet? 
May I dream a dream for you? 


For I think all happy thirigs 
Smiled, dear baby, on your birth,— 
Fairy-folk on kindly wings, 
Waiting, welcomed you to earth :— 


Each (as in the olden time 
When good genii ruled the Iand), 
Each, some gift or grace divine 
Bearing in her elfin hand ; 


Beauty, Fortune, Genius, Wit, 
Fame and Favor,—nay, my Sweet! 
Do you tire already of it, 
E’er the list is half complete? 


Now you turn away your face, 
Now you shut your eyes of blue:— 
Much you care for gift or grace! 
Mother-love sufficeth you. 


Innocent, wee, dimpled thing! | 
Who shall say she is not right ? 
Flows there other fount can bring 
Such supreme, divine delight ? 


Nestling, droop your happy head, 

- Fold your wings in full content,— 

Mother-arms about you spread, 
Mother-face about you bent ;— 


Mother-care to wrap you in, 
Safe from every hurt and harm,— 
Mother-love to guard from sin ;— 
Need you any elfin charm? | 


A TALK WITH YOUNG WIVES. 
By Mrs. M. P. Hanpy. 


HE half year between October and April is 
emphatically the season of marriages, and hun- 
dreds of women in the thousands of homes to which 
this paper finds its weekly way have recently taken, 
or are soon to take, upon themselves the vows of 


matrimony. ‘‘ For better, for worse, for richer, for ° 


poorer, in sickness, in health, till death do us part.” 
Once done, the deed is final; there is no getting out of 
it, except through the gates of death or divorce. As 
you make your bed, so must you lies and the husband 
you choose must, to-greater or less extent, be the con- 
troller of your destiny. - 

It is not the purpose of the writer to discuss the 
much-vexed woman question. All honor to those of 
our sex who, having the royal dowry of talent, have 
used it for the service of God and man; the world 
had been poorer had they never lived. Yet, we can- 
not all be Rosa Bonheurs, Harriet Hosmers or George 
Eliots. Great talent is the birthright of few; and in 
spite of reformers and apostles of the new dispensa- 
tion, for years to come the rank and file of the army 
of women must be content to fight the battle of life 
as wives and mothers. 

It is with marriage that most women begin the real 
work of life, taking up a burden which may never be 
relinquished until we render it back to the Master. 
Yet, the troubles of married people are perhaps easier 
to endure than those which come to single men and 
women. For, after all, can two people who really 
and truly love each other, who find each their great- 
est happiness in the effort to make the other happy, 
be altogether miserable so long as they have each 
other? 

Life is for all of us, in great degree, what we our- 
selves make it, and especially is this true in wedded 
life. Every woman’s happiness, if her husband be 
not a brute, is, under God, in her own bands, and the 
keepers of it are love and patience. Few men are so 
churligh as to be unkind to wives whose chief end in 
life is to be helpsmeet for them. 

We have all heard the story of the old couple who 
ascribed their wedded bliss to the fact that they kept 
two bears in the house—bear and forbear. 

Two parties are needed to a quarrel, and if, when @ 
sharp word is spoken, the angry response is withbeld, 
the strife dieth out. Is it so hard to hold one’s tongue? 
What good does a bitter retort do? The bond between 
husband and wife is for a lifetime; will it pay to dis- 
pute with one another? 

The wife is not called upon to relinquish all her 
rights, but the way to secure these rights is not to con- 
tend for them. Let them be taken quietly—as a mat- 
ter of course—while the husband’s comfort is cared 
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for as well, zuarding the claims of the one from clash- 
ing with those of the other, and the wife will usually 
receive all to which she is entitled. if not more. 

Every woman should bring to her work as wife and 
mother the same energy of purpose, the same concen- 
tration of talent, which she expects her husband to 
devote to his profession in life. 

Viewed merely as a business partnership, it is her 
part of the contract, to the full as important, often- 
times harder than bis, and needing as much or more 
care, thought, and, above all, system. 

Houseband and housemother—our language holds 
no words which express the relation so well as the old 
Saxon vernacular. 

No woman can discharge her duty to her household 
properly unless her husband takes her into his confi- 
dence in respect to money matters. She is often to 
blame that he does not. Why willa woman always 


run to John with everything in her department as | 


well as his? It is right and necessary that husband 
and wife should take counsel together often and fully, 
but how can a man be expected to know what mate- 
Tial is best for Johnny’s suit? and she is a poor house- 
keeper who cannot plan a meal without assistance. 
And when, the dinner being planned and cooked, your 
own particular John comes home to enjoy it, let him 
do so in peace. Do not begin at once with the recital 
-of all the worries and misadventures of the day. If 
the matter be aught short of sickness or death it will 
keep; and when his outer man has received the re- 
freshment it needs, he will have fuller stores of sym- 
pathy to bestow upon you. 

“Keep a man comfortable and feed him well,” said 
a wise old lady to the writer, “and you keep him in a 
good humor,” which is not complimentary to the 
lords of creation, but is none the less true. 

Happy is the woman whose husband is truly her 
better half; who when he comes always brings the 
sunshine with him; whom wife, baby, dog, and cat 
all hurry to greet. Such a man is worth working for! 
But what man can always bring sunshine if he be 
sure of encountering clouds at home? Smallpox is 
less infectious than ill humor. Fight against cross- 
ness as against an evil spirit. It is the “ little foxes”’ 
which destroy the fruitful vines. There are women 
who to-day would unhesitatingly sacrifice life itself 
for husband and children, yet who in spite of this 
- affection mar the happiness of these dear ones by con- 
tinual fretfulness and faultfinding. I am not insisting 
upon the traditional ‘sweet smile ’’ under all circum- 
stances. Angels are rarely found on earth, but is 
there no medium between smiling and scowling. 

** Cleanliness is next to godliness.’”’ How any gentle- 
man can preserve his affection for a slovenly wife 
passes comprehension, even if she can retain self- 
respect. 

There is a medium in all things, and dress should 
ever be suited to the circumstances of the wearer. A 
toilet for the parlor should not be worn in the kitchen; 


but neatness of person is no more incumbent in the | 


one place than the other. A clean collar is as quickly 
_ put on asa soiled one, and the few minutes necessary 
for brushing one’s hair are never thrown away. 

The woman who makes her motto: “A time and 
place for everything, and everything in its time and 
place,” and sticks to it, has conquered fate; and if with 
this jewel of woridly wisdom she have also the “ Pearl 
-of Great Price,’’ may worthily wear the crown which 
the mother of King Lemuel sought for his wife. 

Let it be your chief earthly aim to please your hus- 
band. Never allow yourself to think that “it is only 
John, and don't matter.” The husband won must 
also be kept, and he who having wooed a dainty and 
and attractive girl finds himself wedded to a dowdy, 
careless wife, is swindled! Do not lay aside all the 
accomplishments which captivated the lover; they 
are just as pleasant to the husband. 

Fill his needs in so far as you can, yet do not fancy 
that you can be everything to him, nor fret because 
you are not. A dozen times a day he will forget your 
very existence, even while working for you, but do 
not murmur, his love for you is none the less earnest 
because of this. 

Does he stop, think you, in the rush of his business 
to count the throbbings of the heart in his bosom? Be 
content, if like that you are the center of his life; if 

every outgoing tide of feeling finds its way back to you. 

Let him keep his friends, if they be not evil; he may 
need them some day; and their claim is so different 
from yours! 

Never blame your husband to other people, what- 
ever his faults. If they are such as you can keep hid- 
den from the eyes of the world, do so. In any case, 
you will find them easier to endure and to conquer if 
you go forth against them clad in the armor of silent 
patience, asking help only from Him who aloye can 
really help us. 

If, as sometimes chances, the staff on which a woman 
has elected to lean through life proves a hopelessly 
crooked stick, even then to those who seek comfort at 
the foot of the cross come patience and resignation, 
with sustaining strength in the grasp of their arms and 
healing in the touch of their fingers. And if in God’s 
Providence there comes that sorest of all trials to a 
woman, when she must appeal to the streng arm of 
the law for protection from her husband, the blow 
will beless unendurable if it be not barbed and pointed 
by the tongues of a hundred evil counsellors. 

To the wife who, loving and believing in her hus- 


dand, begins her married life with earnest purpose to | 


| ‘do him good and not evil all the days of her life,” 


and who is blessed with a modicum of brains, marriage 
is seldom a mistake. Sorrow may—nay, will come— 
pain and weariness. There may be times when heart 
and fiesh fail; but shoulder to shoulder—the husband 
as the stronger to the windward side—these two will 
comfort and help each other; each better and happier 
for the bond between them; their sorrows divided; 
their joys doubled by that curious moral arithmetic, 
the key to which is possessed only by married folk 
who love and thoroughly respect each other. § ~ 
* O women, be true in your instincts; 
O women, be pure in your lives; | 
You mould the future as mothers, 
You govern the present as wives.”’ 


MORE BIRD-TALK. 


WATERBURY, Conn., March 20th, 1875. 

Editor Christian Union: 

ERMIT me, through your paper, to say to 

the writer of ‘‘ Our Little Winter Boarders,” that 
if she will tie bones with plenty of fresh meat onihem 
on her “ pear tree,’’ she will not only have birds come 
to her ‘‘ three times a day,’’ but they will remain from 
early dawn until sundown. They must be fastened 
very firmly, so that the birds can pick off the meat 
when it is frozen hard. The bones will not be orna- 
mental excepting when they are alive with the de- 
lighted birds, as mine are now in the midst of a severe 
storm of hail and snow. Ears -of corn fastened in the 
same way will attract the splendid blue jay. It would 
require numerous pans ”’ to accommodate my family 
of feathered songsters, so I use the verandah roof for 
my table, which is bountifully spread with a variety 
of food. When it storms so as to cover it, I put their 
seeds and crumbs under a rustic shed near the house 
made purposely for the pets. We number more than 
“thirteen out-of-door birds;’’ they come in flocks, 
with the exception of the woodpecker and chickadee; 
not only those mentioned by your correspondent, but 
the English sparrows, and some new beautiful birds 
that have never visited us before this winter. My En- 
glish skylarks and canary seem to enjoy their little 
visitors as much as we do, only a window separates 
them, and they all sing together. 

I would like to send you a word-picture of our yard 
during the spring and summer months, when I furnish 
the robins aud other birds with bathing dishes, replen- 
ished daily or oftener with fresh water, It is amusing 
to see them bathe—sometimes several are in the dish at 
the same time. But Iam making this bird talk quite 
too long. If it finds a place in your paper, I hope its 
numerous readers will be induced to feed the hungry 
birds. Yours respectfully, 

BrrD LOVER. 


Che Kittle Folks. 


HESELDS PRAYER. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By Mary E. QUACKENBUSH. 


T was a cold winter’s night, and we all sat 

cuddled up to the fire, when little Janie said: 

*“ Please, grandma, tell us a story.”’ 

‘Oh yes, grandma, do!” we all chimed in. 

‘‘ What shall it be about, dearie?’’ inquired grandma, 
laying her little withered hand in a gentle, caressing 
manner upon Janie’s golden curls. 

** Oh, please tell us a story about the Revolutionary 
war—we had it in our history class this morning, so 
please tell us some true story about it,’’ said Will, 
looking up with eager eyes..: 

‘Well, dear, I will try,” and, leaning her head, 
crowned with soft white curls and a dainty lace cap, 
against the rich crimson cushion of the chair, and 
with her blue eyes, whose brightness neither years 
nor tears could dim, gazing musingly into the glowing 
red coals, grandmamma began: 

‘IT remember that among the many stories my 
grandmother used to tell me was one very strange 
and beautiful. It was about a German, named Hesell, 
who settled three ‘or four miles from Fort Dayton, a 
military station in the Mohawk Valley. Hesell wasa 
good, Christian man, and had a brave, strong-hearted 
woman for a wife—no unusual occurrence in those 
days, for then women were obliged to be courageous. 
Hesell and his wife had six sons—the two youngest 
being twins eight years of age. 

“The family led a quiet, happy life, cultivating the 
rich and productive acres around them. But one 
bright August morning they were disturbed by a 
rumor that a band of Indians, commanded by a no- 
torious tory, was lurking a few miles away and pre- 
paring to pounce on the peaceful little settlement. 

‘*‘Upon hearing this the sturdy Germans gathered 
together their possessions, and, leaving their houses 
and barns to be destroyed by the firebrands of the 
enemy, fled to Fort Dayton for protection. Not so 
the brave Hesell! He and- his family determined to 
stay and defend their little home until the last. So, 
removing themselves and the most valuable of their 
possessions to the stout little block-house which they 
had previously constructed for such an emergency, 
they awaited the approach of the enemy. 

“The block-house was strong and well-built, being 


constructed of thick logs. The only entrance was a 
small but massive door, which was well provided with 
bolts and bars. Here and there were loopholes, both 
in the first story and in the floor of the second, which 
projected over the other, thus affording an oppor- 
tunity of firing down upon the enemy. 

“The day passing, however, without any signs of 
the foe, Hesell began to think that the alarm was 
false; so the next morning he and his sons returned to 
their work in the fields. While thus employed a band 
of eighteen Indians, with their tory leader, suddenly 
appeared and captured the two youngest boys, who 
were working quite a distance from their father and 
elder brother, and consequently were unable to find 
rescue from them or refuge in the block-house. 

‘“* Hesell, seeing that his two little boys were already 
in the hands of the enemy (who, fortunately, appeared 
to have no intention of killing them, but only retained 
them as prisoners), and that he was unable to afford 
them any present aid, immediately retired with his 
four sons into the block-house. 

‘The entrance was well secured. and then a spirited 
battle began between the numerous foe without and 
the little garrison of only five within. I said only five 
—I should have said six, for Madam Hesell was as 
brave and active a soldier as any. Besides occasion- 
ally firing upon the foe, she loaded muskets and 
handed them to her husband and sons, and then, too, 
she brought pails of water with which te quench the 
fire—for several times the Indians endeavored to burn 
the building. But failing in this, the tory captain en- 
deavored with his own hands to burst open the door. 
Ere he succeeded, however, he was wounded in the 
leg by Hesell, who, seeing that none of the savages 
were hear enough to attempt a rescue, hastily threw 
opeo the door and quickly drew the wounded man 
within—a brave though hazardous act, for the enemy's 
balls fell like hail about him—but he was untouched. 

‘** But by doing this he obtained a little supply of 
amimubpition from the wounded tory, his own having 
become alarmingly lessened during the long-continued 
seige. 

“The enemy, dismayed but undaunted at the 
check given them by the capture of their leader, 
rallied and endeavored to take the block-house by a 
sudden assault. They even came up to the walls and 
thrust their muskets through the loopholes, but, with 
great courage, Madam Hesell seized an axe and 
showered blow after blow upon their gun-barrels, 
rendering some of them unfit for after use, and at the 
same time a few well-aimed shots made the invaders 
seek a safer position. Butah, those few shots were the 
last ammunition the little garrisoned possessed ! 

** What was to be done! 

‘*The Indians had taken their dead and wounded a 


| little distance away, and were consulting as to the 


next best mode of attack. Fortunately they didn't 
suspect the sad state of affairs in the little log citadel. 

Hesell anxiously watched their movements. He 
was looking out of a small aperture in an upper 
window. Just as the sun was sinking in the west, the 
Indians started for the block-house, looking grim and 
determined, and bent on accomplishing their object 
this time. 

‘“* Hesell saw them comingand knew that if they once 
obtained entrance, the death of his wife and sons and 
himself would be the inevitable result. What to do 
he did not know; but. being a devout man, and hay- 
ing the greatest trust and faith in his Maker, he fell 
down on his knees, crying with all the strength of his 
soul: 

Mein Gott! mein Gott! wilt not reach down 
and helpus! : 

“Instantly. a thought born of divine inspiration 
cameinto his mind. Why not make the Indians think 
that a party of soldiers from the Fort were coming to 
rescue him? 

“Rising from his knees, he threw open the little 
wooden window-blind. The approaching foe looked 
up too astonished ai his sudden and bold appearance | 
to fire upon him. Then, in loud, clear, ringing tones, 
he cried out: 

“** Captain A., go with thy men around by the hill! 
Captain B., come this way!’ 

“The enemy were thunderstruck. To hear Hesell 
calling to the soldiers whom they supposed were in 
Fort Dayton, but who were probably advancing with 
a superior force upon them—for hark! did they not 
hear a heavy tramp, tramp—a mysterious rustling as 
of aregiment advaucing? Surely they did, and hur- 
riedly they sought refuge in flight. When they had 
gone the sound died lst Sia was silent—no soldiers 
appeared. 

* With a heart fillea with gratitude, Heseil wank 
upon his knees and praised God for his’ goodness and 
mercy; for surely it was the Almighty who had heard 
his prayer and rescued him. It was the Almighty 3 
who had suggested this stratagem and helped carry it 
out.”’ 

“What became of the wounded tory?” asked Will, 
when grandma had fimished. 

“Oh, he was kindly treated, and the next day was © 
carried to the Fort.”’ 

‘ And the two little boys who were captured by the 
enemy ?”’ 

“They were kept in Canada until the close of the 
war, when th@ returued home, safe and sound!” 

“Did the Indians ever find out bow they had been 
deceived ?” 

“Oh, yes! After the war, an old Indian who bee 
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longed to the band returned to the valley. Some one 


said to him, one day: ‘“ Ah, and so all you Indians 
couldn’t even capture old Hesell and his stripling 


sons!’ 


“Ah!” said the old Indian, solemnly pointing up 
toward the sky; ‘“‘old Hesell was good, and the One 


ap there, the Great Spirit, helped bim!’’ 


THE “BELLE OF BOSTON” 
By Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 


[RRAH for the * Belle of Boston |” 
All decked in red and green, =. 
With two swans’ heads to lead her, 
And two small feet between. 


Out on the icy sidewalk, 
Out on the snowy hill, 

The dashy “ Belle” goes flying 
At Master Robbie’s will. 


The keen north wind is blowing, 
Jack Frost is all about 

Nipping the ears and fingers 
That happen to be out. 


But little of its sharpness 

Our warm-clad Robbie feels, 

As up and down he clatters, 
The gay “ Belle” at his heels: 


Or proudly seated on her, 
With some one else to steer, 

He skims the icy hill-side, 
Without a thought of fear. 


How Jack Frost makes the roses 
Glow in his happy face! 
‘Gives to his eyes new sparkle 
With each successful race. 


‘The “ Belle” is light and speedy; 
And shod with glittering steel. 

How boastful of her swiftness 
The little man must feel! 


She carries loads of pleasure, 
Has rosy Health aboard, 

And many a costlier treasure 
Can no such joy afford. 


Long live the “ Belle of Boston!” 
Be blessings on her shed 

Long as the hills are icy— 
Or Robbie wants a sled! 


A LITTLE GIRDS PERPLEXITIES. 


By Mary C. BARTLETT. 


ANE WILLARD was a little maiden of ten 

years ; but, upon the afternoon of which I am 
z#oing to tell you, she was so busy, so important, so 
full of anxieties and cares, that you might have taken 
her for a lady of forty, at least. 

* Jane,” said Walter, looking into her face with 
mock solicitude, “I wish you wouldn’t scowl so. It 
makes so many per-pen-dicular lines upon your fore- 
head ’’—Walter was taking drawing lessons.—‘I can 
count two big ones, and ever so many little ones.’’ 

“T wish you’d turn round and let me fasten your 


collar, instead of counting the lines on my face,”’ re- 


plied Jane, with dignity. 
dancing-school to-day.”’ 

She took him by the arm as she spoke, and round he 
swung, not once, but many times, pulling her after 
him. 

“Tf you’re going to do so,” remarked bis sister, in a 
tone of displeasure, ‘‘I can’t doa thing for you. You 
may just go up-stairs and dress yourself.”’ 

“Well, won’t do so. Ill do so,” and Walter 
wheeled round in position, and stood very still. 

Jane fastened his collar and arranged his necktie, 
after which, perceiving that, notwithstanding all her 
brushing, one obstinate lock persisted in standing up 
straight upon his forehead, she went to the closet 
and took down a bottle of mucilage. 

**No, you don’t!” cried Walter, waving her off. 


* You won’t get ready for 


don’t feel like being stuck up to-day.” 


**Vou did let me put it on once.”’ 

** I know it, and it made my head feel like Annie's 
scrap-book—all stiff and sticky. I had to pull and 
pull to get my hat off.” 

‘* But that lock keeps bobbing about every step you 
take.”’ 

** Let it bob.’’ - 

“The girls won’t dance with you anyway.” 

“Well, the boys will. manny up, please, Jane. I 


shall be late.”’ 


Thus entreated, Jane’ S$ small fingers worked faster 
than ever.” 

“There!” said she, as she fastened the last button; 
“‘now you’re ready. Dotry and behave well, Walter.” 

‘Behave well yourself, grandmother,” retorted 
Walter, with a laugh, as he left the house. 

“ There’s one thing done!” sighed busy Jane. ‘‘ Now, 
there’s Annie’s spelling lesson to hear; then I must 
call Willie in at three o'clock, and give him his medi- 
cine at precisely half-past four. By that time the 
baby’ wake up, and I shall have my hands full. 
Come here, Annie.” 

** What for?” asked Annie, looking up from a book 
in | which she seemed to be deeply interested. 

“ That spelling lesson. You know.” 

“Oh, dear me! I forgot all about it.” 

that your speller?” Jane, glancing 
at the book. 


‘““No; it’s somebody’s fairy tale. I forget the man’s 
name. Ed Simmons lent it to me.”’ 

“Annie Willard!” said Jane severely, ‘“aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself!”’ 

No, ma’am.” 

‘You must learn your lesson. Mother told me to 
see that you did it.” 

“My mother and you are two different things,” re- 
plied Aunie, scornfully. 

‘* But you promised mother you'd be good.”’ 

Down went Fairy Tales upon the floor with a bang, 
and Annie took her speller. Jane picked up the book 
with a dignified air, and was about placing it upon the 
table, when the title of one of the stories attracted 
ber attention. 

‘*T may as well read until three o’clock,”’ she said to 
herself. 

But when the clock struck, she was intensely inter- 
ested in the story of a beautiful princess, who owned 
six hundred and thirty-seven best gowns, beside sev- 
eral others which she wore every day. She didn’t 
hear it. 

Annie, meanwhile, finding the spelling lesson ex- 


ceedingly dull and uninteresting, after the fairy tales, 


had traveled quietly off to the ** Land of Nod,” and 
was probably dreaming of magic wands and enchanted 
castles. 

An hour passed quickly by—then the baby woke. 
Jane put down her book with a start of surprise. 

‘* Dear, dear!” she cried, rushing into the nursery, 
and snatching him from his crib. ‘** How could I have 
forgotten Willie? He’s been out an hour and a half. 
He'll get his death of cold;’’ and placing the baby upon 
the floor, she started off in search of her little brother. 

He was not far off, and, fortunately, he came quickly 
at her call. I say ‘“ fortunately,’’ for, upon coming 
back to the sitting-room, she found the baby busily 
examining the very book of fairy tales which had 
proved her own stumbling-block. 

** You cannot have that, sir,”’ she exclaimed, twitch- 
ing it hastily away. ‘‘ Annie, wake up this minute, 
and study your lesson; Willie, it’s time for your med- 
icine. Run and get the bottle from the closet, won’t 
your" 

Willie trottled off, obediently, and soon returned 
with the bottle and spoon. Jane took them in her 
hand, but paused a moment to quiet the baby, who, 
indignant at the treatment he had received, was 


screeching at the top of his little voice. 


“He can’t have the book, because he'll tear it. ’Tisn’t 
sister’s,’’ said Jane, soothingly. 

But the little fellow was not to be appeased. He 
screamed lustily. | 

** Dear me!” cried poor Jane. ‘Did anybody ever 
hear such a noise! And there’s Annie sleeping through 
the whole of it. Wake her up, Willie.”’ 

Willie went up to his drowsy sister, and pulled her 
hair very gently. Jane, becoming suddenly conscious 
of the bottle in her hand, poured out a spoonful (it 
happened to be the last), and put it—into the baby's 
open mouth. 

Willie looked on appalled. 
he, ruefully. 

Jane gave one look. She said nota word, but the 
expression of her face quite frightened the others. 

“Do you s’pose it'll kill him?’ asked Annie, now 
roused effectually. 


“Dat was mine,” said 


“TIT don’t think it will,” faltered Jane; “ but there [ 


isn’t another drop for Willie. How I wish mother’d 
come home!”’ 

. * He don’t like it, do he?’ inquired Willie, glancing 
at the baby, who, after much tribulation, had succeed- 
ed in swallowing the obnoxious liquid, and was pre- 
paring to cry again. 

Jane took him up. ‘“ There! there! there! there!” 
she sang, remorsefully. “It was too bad. He shall sit 
in sister’s lap, aan she'll show him all the pretty 
pictures.”’ 

But the baby’s delice had been too deeply injured. 
For a long while he refused to be comforted. Not 
until Willie had made and demolished four imposing 
block edifices for his benefit did he condescend to 
smile. 

He wasn't deaded, was he, Jane?” 

‘*T should think not,”’ replied Jane, with a kiss. 
do believe he’s heavier than ever.”’ 

“If you want to hear my spelling lesson now, you 
can,’’ said Annie, “‘ I’ve been over it once.”’ 

‘* Well, bring me the book.”’ 

She brought it, pointing to the column. 

‘*Stand off alittle further,’ said Jane. 
ready? ‘Statue.’’’ 

‘That isn’t the first word.”’ 

‘*No matter, it’s in the lessor ”’ 

‘*$-t-a-t-c-h statch y-o-u you, statchyou,” spelled 
Annie, hesitatingly. 

Jane handed back the book with a reproachful 
glance. 

“I don’t believe I saw that word,” said Annie, apol- 
ogetically. 

Jane didn’t answer. A curious kind of spasm passed 
over her face. She covered her eyes with the hand 
which she could best spare. Annie and Willie looked 
anxiously on. 

To their great surprise two large tears rolled slowly 
down their sister’s cheeks and fell upon the baby’s 
head. After them came “ two, five, ten, six more,”’ as 
Wille would have put it, and all at once they realized 
that Jane was crying. 

Now, Jane was a stout-hearted little maiden, who 


“y 


Now, all 


| 


had long since decided, in her own mind, that tears 
were a childish luxury, unseemly in one of ber years; 
hence every salt drop was a real humiliation to her. 

“I can’t help it,’’ she exclaimed at length, impa- 
tiently dashing them away. “ Everything I've tried 
to do this afternoon has goue wrong.” 

“Why, you weren’t spelling,” said Annie, in sur- 
prise. *“ That was my fault.”’ 

‘* But I tried to make you learn it. I try to make 
you all behave, and I can’t,’’ continued Jane, wiping 
her eyes. 

Perhaps you try too hard, Janey.” 

It was mother’s voice. She had come in unnoticed. 
She took the baby in her arms and seated herself be- 
side her sorrowful little daughter. 

‘They always mind you, mother; but if I say the 
very same words, it makes them cross.”’ 

‘““You say some words that mother doesn’t,” re- 
marked Annie, quietly. 

Jane looked thoughtful. 

‘“*That may be one reason why they are cross,” said 
mamma. ‘And then, you must remember that you 
have not lived in the world as long as I have, Janey. 
You are a little girl, and not a grown-up lady. And 
the words that I say do not always come with a good 
grace from little lips like yours.”’ 

Jane was silent. 

‘““And perhaps they feel that, sometimes, once in a 
great while, you may forget, and do the very things 
which you reprove them for doing.”’ 

‘*That’s just what I did do this very afternoon,” 
cried Jane, suddenly remembering. ‘I scolded Annie 
for reading, and then I took the book myself. I for- 
got to call Willie in for ever so long, and then—I did n’t 
notice, aud—the baby’s mouth was open, and—I gave 
him every drop of the medicine.”’ 

“Ttdid n’t dead him,”’ said sacees Willie, who could n’t 
bear to see Jane cry. 

The shacow of a smiie crept over mother’s face. The 
children saw it, and were comforted. 

Jane laid her tired head upon that friendly shoulder. 
“T’m so glad I’m not a real mother, with four children 
to take care of,’’ said she, with a long drawn sigh of 
relief. ‘ What should I do with them?’ 


‘‘ And I’m so glad I am a real mother, with five chil- 


dren to take care of,” replied mamma, giving the baby 
ahug. “ What should I do without them?” 


Dujzles, 


A sacred trust—be wise and true 

If e’er my frst should fall to you. 
Worth sometimes makes my second part. 
As varied as the human beart, 

As autumn leaves, as clouds above, 

As sunsct tints, as thoughts of love, 

My form is ever changing still, 
Capricious as a woman’s will; 

But many a dame must owe to me 

Her title to gentility. 


The dance is o’er when mirth, and flowers, 
And youth and love beguile the hours, 
Within a room with damask walls, 
Where shaded gas like moonlight falls, 
My fair young first has placed with care, 
Within my WHOLE my second rare. 


AN ENIGMA. 
Fourteen letters. 


14, 8, 7, 5, 10, a country. 
, 1, 4, an animal. 


C. C. C. 


4is generally an adjective. 
The whole is a true saying. 


STATES IN DISGUISE. 
1. Not good in a tumult. 
2. Union? I secede. 
3. A cross and a crescent. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 
2. A high priest. 
3. A goddess. 
4. Anger. 
5. A vowel. 
A SQUARE WorD. 
A city. 
A place for heating. 
To repair. 
Extremities. 


8. F. 


Vv. M.C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH i, 


A Scriptural Enigma.—* Thou shalt not steal.” 
A Dowble Central Acrostic.— 
Bu R G er 
Fr O U de 
Rou 8S S eau 
Pal A T ine 
BBAl1 
a ov is 
IN Es 
As H D od 
Sat U R day 
R E 


Rosa Bonheur and Gustave Dore, 
A Word Puszzle.—(Read backward.) “It is always darkest before 
the dawn.” 
A Square Word.— 


| 


A CHARADE. 
9, 8, 1, 2, 12, a flower. 
| 
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THE SCRIPTURAL VIEW OF MAN. 


LecTuRES BY Rev. Mark Hopxrns, D.D. 


R. HOPKINS, ex-President of Williams Col- 

lege, has just completed a course of six lectures 
before the Yale Divinity School, on the ‘Scriptural 
View of Man.” The lectures were able, closely logi- 
eal, and characteristically metaphysical, and no 
synopsis can do justice to the distinguished lecturer. 
The following outline, however, may serve to indicate 
the line of thought pursued. 

He opened the course by a brief examination of the 
grounds of belief, so subtle and pervasive is sceptical 
thought. Personal existence must be assumed by 
right of necessity, although no finite miad can com- 
prehend it. The essential modes in which our being 
manifests itself are known by immediate knowledge, 
which is incapable of denial or verification. Unless 
this knowledge is admitted there is no basis for any 
other. The existence of the eternal world does not 
properly come through the five senses, but directly. 
Matter is that which resists motion. Thus the exist- 
ence of something other than ourselves is known with 
the same certainty as self-existence, but does not come 
in the same way. 

From the nature of motion we judge of its cause, 
and thus gain the knowledge of intelligences. If the 
action is free, and directed to rational ends, we inter- 
pret it by the knowledge we have of ourselves and 
refer it to the same cause. This primitive knowledge 
does not constitute science or philosophy, but is the 
condition of them. Positivism never knows causes 
back of phenomena, aud hence could never come to 
these conclusions. 

Man’s thought naturally falls into three lines in 
secking to understand the teachings of the present 
order of things. 1. To translate appearances into 
reality. 2. Seeking unity from apparent diversity, 
or classification. 3. Causation. In the first we have 
science. No hypothesis is admissible, it being simply 
a question of fact. The second process is more diffi- 
cult, and often uncertain, and here science has to 
move slowly. 


Science has two divisions, abstract and physical, | 


which must be kept separate. The first is the science 
of the absolutely necessary. The second can only ob- 
serve and use hypotheses as a guide. Its underlying 
idea is uniformity.~ An ever-recurring fallacy lies in 
confounding these two divisions,—clothing physical 
science with the authority of abstract. 

The whole subject of causation belongs to philoso- 
phy. It begins where science leaves off. Scientific 
knowledge is certain or it is not scientific. Philosophy 
teaches the causes and explanations of whatis. The 
distinction is a real one and most important, and yet 
at the very opening of Prof. Tyndall’s late Be!fast 
address they are blended together. He assumes to 
discuss philosophy from a scientific standpoint, and 
his position is, therefore, a false one. He has perfect 
right to enter upon the search for an original cause if 
he does so as a philosopher, but not as a scientist. 
Scientific attainments may constitute a hindrance 
rather than a help in this search, contrary to the opin- 
ion of many. The scientist constantly dwells in fixed 
relations, and comes insensibly to deny freedom of 
choice, which belongs to another sphere. Thus his 
very studies in a measure unfit him for the higher 
sphere, and he is constantly liable to error in it. 

Two possible methods were indicated by which to 
search for an original cause, viz., that ‘from below ”’ 
and that “from above.’’ Tyndall adopts the former, 
and with it the double task of proving the existence 
and efficiency of atoms, which cannot be done by 
science, and of accounting for the original impulse 
which set them in operation. The atomic theory is 
merely hypothetical. There is no evidence of the ex- 
istence of atoms or even molecules. But even grant- 
ing their existence, it is still harder to prove that they 
originated the present order of things. Prove the ex- 
istence of God, and a!l things are solved. 

He makes two radical mistakes in stating the general 
question. First, he ignores the distinction between 
science and philosophy, as already stated; second, 
he begs and narrows the question. We know that the 
majority of people in all history have believed in a 
supernatural original cause, particularly the Jews, 
about whom we have record back to the earliest 
times. He thus overlo:k: a fact of human nature so 
universal as to amount almost, if not entirely, to an 
intuition. His apprehension of the nature of religion 
is wholly wrong, in placing it in the sphere of the 
emotions. While it includes the emotions, its sphere 
is radically in the will, and emotion not growing out 
of this is not religion. Nor can the Bible be charged 
with narrowness. It invites and encourages the full- 
est inquiry. 

The original cause not being discoverable by the 
method “from below,’’ Dr. Hopkins turned to the 
method “from above.” He did not fully agree with 
President Porter’s view that belief in the existence of 
God is immediate and necessary, but thought that it 
might be subject to moral conditions, coming through 
the moral nature, and that denial of it might come 


‘from the perversion of this nature. This would leavea 


possibility of atheism through the torpidity of the 
moral powers. “If, therefore, the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness!’ It seems 
rational that God should have some way of revealing 
himself to us when the moral nature is quickened. 


| But whichever view is taken, various difficulties arise. 


It is impossible to localize God’s activity. The uni- 
verse presents itself as being subject to law, and seems 
to be full of conflicting tendencies. The method to be 
adopted is the same with that in which weseek proof 
for the existence of oneanother. We shall know what 
God is by knowing what we are. It will be especially 
helpful to consider the holy aspects of this personality, 
and to bring ourselves into accord with it. Thus the 
view will be clarified. ‘‘The pure in heart shail see 
God.’ Seeking in this spirit, when we have found 
God, we have also found our Father. The whole uni- 
verse may be transformed as we are morally devel- 
oped. The idea of the existence of God may therefore 
be taken into our common ground in this inquiry. 
One thing more is needed, viz.,-common laws of 
belief. These he stated as follows: 1. Weare not to 
believe a contradiction or absurdity. 2. No proposi- 
tion is to be believed unless it is more rational to be- 
lieve it than not to believe it. 3. Weare notto believe 
what we do not understand. 4. Positively—it is 
rational to believe facts on evidence, the causes and 


rational to believe a fact which seems so inconsistent 
with what was previously known that we cannot con- 
ceive of it. 6 Each of two facts may be so supported 
by evidence that it may be rational to believe both, 
and yet we cannot reconcile them to each other. Ac- 
cepting these, we give reason its full scope, and at 
the same time find rational ground for our belief in 
mysteries. Some one may ask, what becomes of the 
conflict between reason and faith? There is none, and 
nothing but perverseness and marvelous stupidity 
could lead to such a supposition. 

We have thus found common ground for our in- 
quiry. What, whence, how, and why, constitute the 
four inquiries of the mind. To find what is, we begin 
with man. Toaccount for what is, we must begin with 
God. Hence philosophy coincides with revelation in 
saying, “In the beginning, God.” It further coincides 
in saying ‘“‘created.”” He knew of no reason a pri- 
ori why matter has not existed always, and there is 
no law of interpretation which prevents * beginning ”’ 
here from meaning an absolute origination, nor that 
“created should not mean a new combination. But 
with the present knowledge of matter, it is better to 
hold to the belief in absolute origination, from the 
argument of design. This hypothesis is less beset 
with difficulty than any other. Assuming, then, that 
“God created the heavens and the earth,”’ we shall 
readily give assent to the order of creation laid down 
in Genesis. It is no marvel that when the other works 
were created God said, ‘‘ Let us make man.’’ What 
grandeur in this system, which finds solution from 
above, as compared with that from below! 

If God created man, was it according to the theory 
of development? This is not necessarily atheistic; 
but yet there are grave objections to it. The term 
**development”’ suggests a false and misleading anal- 
ogy. In strictness, nothing can be developed which is 
not first enveloped. Further, life cannot be devel- 
oped from chemical and physival forces, because. their 
action is antagonistic to organic life, and the instant 
life ceases they decompose the organization. It is the 
presence of life which holds them in check. Another 
objection is the exposures and vicissitudes to which 
the delicate processes must have been subjected 
through the countless ages. Finally, the sex differen- 
tiation is a strong presumption against this theory. 
These suppositions are as difficult to believe as any- 
thing in the Bible. 

The term “ man” is generic, standing for humanity. 
It suggests the conception of unity implied in the 
marriage relation. Christ was a perfect humanity,- 
his character being a perfect ideal of both man and 
woman. 

Man was created in the image of God. This clearly 
implies a rational, moral and spiritual nature, and 
free choice. He was created with a natural capacity 
for knowledge and holiness. There is no certain proof 
in the record that these were created. The image of 
God was retained after the fall. Something is implied 
to this effect in the expression, ‘our Father,” as 
taught by Christ. The declaration involves the ground 
of God's efforts for the race in redemption. 

**Let them have dominion.’’ Man is prepared for 
this by being in the image of God. This gives him the 
essential qualities for it. But in order to any real 
dominion there must be both a close alliance with the 
subjects of dominion, and a mediation between what 
is below and what is above. Naturalists fix their 
attention naturally on man’s relations to that which is 


tween the man and the brute; moralists and theolo- 
gians on that which is above, to separate them as 
widely as possible. The truth is to be found by look- 
ing candidly at both the resemblances and differences. 
The more fully man is fitted to sympathize with that 
which is below him, both in nature and the animal 
creation, the better he is adapted to the office of 
kingship, and to mediate between nature and God. 
The Bible harmonizes the opposing views of the natu- 
ralist and theologian, at the same time conceding to 
each all that can be reasonably asked. 

There are three spheres in which man can exercise 
dominion: 1. Himself, to subdue the animal within 
him. 2. Nature, and the animals outside of himself. 
In this sphere his dominion is more limited than it 
would be had he not lost dominion over himself. 3. 


| His fellow-men, placed under him in the relation of 


modes of which we do not understand. 5. It may be 


below, to show that there is no essential difference be- | 


family and government. Out of this idea of dominion 
we see how man is connected with that which is below 
and that which is above. That in bim which is capa- 
ble of dominion comes from without and above. It 
could not be developed out of that over which domin- 
ion is to be exercised. 

‘*Male and female created he them.” The well- 
being of the race depends on the right apprehension 
of this relation and the social relations which spring 
from it. It is the foundation of the family and all 
other institutions. The first characteristic of this re- 
lation isa peculiar unity. Man and woman are equally 
constituents of acommon humanity. God called their 
name Adam, and to each equally was dominion given. 
The second characteristic is marriage, comprising all 
that is involved in it. This union of one man with one 
woman would be the best foundation for the happi- 
ness of the sexes, and the best condition for the per- 
petuation of the race. Christ insisted on the preserva- 
tion of this relation in its purity with such emphasis 
as to astonish his disciples. Another characteristic is 
affection. This is indicated by the mode. of woman’s 
creation. Adam understood this when he said, ** Thou 
shalt be bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh,’’ words 
expressive of the closest union and affection. Adam 


thus struck the key-note of social harmony for all 


time, and this idea has never been improved on since. 
The problem in every marriage is to form a union 
which shall beaunity. This requires not similarity 
nor opposition, but correspondence. Neither man nor 
woman alone is a whole, nor can be till it is realized in 
this consummation. Thesphere for the highest devel- 
opment of this unity is the family. The husband is to 
establish and provide for it, the wife to administer it 
with his help. Man is to be the head and protector, 


both by analogy to the animal creation and by script-— 


ural injunction. It is not implied that the superiority 
of headship is not counterbalanced by other superiori- 
ties in woman. They are mutually dependent, and 
the family thus constituted suffices for itself. In this 
connection Dr. Hopkins wished to correct an error 
put forth in his “* Law of Love,”’ to the effect that the 
family is peculiarly the sphere of woman and civil 
government the sphere of man. He now holds that 
the family is the joint sphere of man and woman. 
There is more of an open question in regard to civil 
government. He would magnify the family asa sphere 
complete in itself. The disturbance of right adjust- 
ments here is the occasion of so many efforts at reform 
in these days. These proceed on a wrong idea and 
look rather to separation than to unity. There is a 
solidarity in the laws of God by which the breaking of 
one disturbs all. The true basis of reform should be 
less insistence on “ rights’’ and more on duties. 

Connected with the sex relation is the mysterious 
power of heredity. From this springs the family, and 
from the family, civil government with its complexi- 
ty of interests. A perfect government can only come 
from perfectfamilies, and perfect families from per- 
fect individuals. Originally there was an adjustment 
of man’s powers to their objects, and he naturally, 
not necessarily, brought forth the fruit of voluntary 
consecration to God, and of service to him. What 
this adjustment was, it is difficult to determine. When 
the harmony was disturbed, and the subordinate 
principles m man became a mob, there were endless 
confusions and contentions of the powers and their 
objects, which have not yet been settled. 

Can the proper relations be found? Different 
schools of philosophy and theology have always dis- 
agreed in attempting the solution of this question. 
Whewell makes happiness the supreme object of man. 
Carlyle makes it blessedness; while Dr. Hodge opposes 
happiness to good, by which he probably means holi- 
ness. Dr. Hopkins did not think these men would 
differ if they had used the terms in the same sense, 
and had examined all sides of the question. . 

Dr. Hopkins then explained at some length the dif- 
ferent powers of our nature, and their various rela- 
tions. Of the appetites, as hunger, thirst, sex. Of 
the desires, some of the leading are life, property, 
knowledge, power, esteem. The natural affections— 
husband and wife, parents and children. All these 
are impulsive principles. The rational principles are 
self-love and moral love. Then there is the division 
of the intellect, the sensibilities and the will, and back 
of these is the conscience or moral nature. These 
unite and constitute personality or the directive power. 
The action of the conscience is immediately on the 
will, and this is the distinction between this and all 
other principles of action. Confusion has arisen in 
morals from not understanding this relation of the 
conscience to the will. The will has no object but 
choice, and here is where the free element is. Noth- 
ing but the destruction of being can prevent 
choice. 


Simple pleasure springs from the seusibility. In the . 


obtaining of objects of desire, the will is involved, and 
this kind of satisfaction is called happiness. The 
question now comes up whether we shall be governed 
by an unselfish love for others. Conscience affirms 
obligation to thisend. Here are brought into action 
the intellect, the sensibility, the will and conscience. 
The whole nature is thus brought into action, and the 
end of this action is blessedness. The blessedness will 
be modified by the character of the being loved. Love 
in the Bible is not simply in the feelings, but in the 
will. It does not come to be until there is choice. 
The want of excellence does not destroy the obliga- 
tion tolove. But perfect blessedness results when thé 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


object loved is a perfect being. 

the highest form of love. , 

A good is theenjoyment which springs 
from possessivg. Goodness is a para- 
mount purpose to produce good disin- 
terestedly. The good springs from the 
activity of the sensibility—goodness is a 
product of the will. A good and good- 
ness are not to be compared with each 
other, but conjoined. Holiness is not a 
good, but is an act or state of the will. 
Without sensibility there could be no 
action of the will and no good. Hence 
sensibility is the basis of the moral na- 
ture. Using the terms in these senses, 
the three men referred to would very 
likely agree. 

Having such a constitution, in general 
only two courses of action are possible 
to a man. He may choose the highest 
principles of action as supreme, or he 
may choose some lower principle. In 
the former case he is a man of princi- 
ple; in the latter he will be governed by 
it when it is convenient. Moral love, 
or love to God and man, is the highest 
principle of action. 

The Scriptural representation of man 
as in the image of God is the highest, 
grandest, and most inspiring description 
of man ever given. The key-note of 
his highest condition, individually, or in 
his relation to the state, was incidentally 
given in the earliest record. But the 
Scripture says of man in his present 
state, that he issinful and corrupt. 
Guilt springs from the action of the 
will or spiritual powers,—and corrup- 
tion from the action of the moral or 
natural powers. Sin comes into the 
spiritual realm by yielding to the lower 
principles in opposition to the higher. 
Man seeks to have his own way, disre- 
garding the higher principle; and thus 
there is conflict with the conscience. 
God is rejected; his guidance is refused. 
There is controversy till the question of 
authority is settled, and conscience is re- 
cognized as supreme, in the soul. 

The great cause of the slow progress 
of Christianity is that men have regard- 
ed it as addressed to the intellect, rather 
than to the conscience; as something to 
be comprehended, rather than some- 

thing to be done. ‘He that doeth the 
will of God shall know of the doctrine.”’ 
He who follows the light he has will 
have more, He who awaits an intel- 
lectual solution is almost sure to pass 
into bewilderment and skepticism. 

The minister should be a workman. 
He is not to be a teacher, save as it bears 
on further work, and enables him to 
reach the conscience. The end of the 
ministry is holiness and the salvation of 
men. The object is unique—one that 
never could have been devised by man. 

Its peculiar difficulty is that it deals 
with the will. This is hard to influence. 
Here is man’s citadel. But it is impossi- 
ble to do anything without the codpera- 
tion of another. A radical change is the 
first thing to be sought—making men 
Christians. Then culture is possible, 
and this is the minister’s second work. 

The first condition of success in the 
ministry is an unfaltering purpose to 
become what the minister would have 
his people be. This will vitalize his 
work. A spirit of self-sacrifice is neces- 
sary—a love for men like that of Christ. 
Here is the secret of the power of Chris- 
tianity. The heart is melted in view of 
Christ’s self-sacrificing spirit. Ministers 
will be successful as they follow his ex- 
ample, Then there must be union with 
Christ,—not merely sympathy, but the 
indwelling of Christ in the soul. This is 
the condition of bearing much fruit. 

Physical habits were alluded to among 
the conditions of success. Auy habit, 


physical or mental, which stands be-| 


tween the soul and a higher spirit- 
uality should be put aside. If Spurgeon 
ean smoke to the glory of God, let him 
-gmoke. It was his impression that most 
mivisters did not do it for this end. 
Making all allowances for differences of 
temperament, he believed that with this 
influence man was not so fit a temple 
for the Holy Ghost. 

The nature and aim of culture do not 
seem to be sufficiently understood. Cult- 
ure is the great aim of many, but, as 
generally understood, it tends to exclu- 
siveness. The more men-are cultured 
the more they find themselves isolated. 
He believed in the highest culture, and 
in all its forms, but it should be Chris- 
tian culture;—not that which proceeds 


from the intellect inward, but from the 
heart outward. The inner life is to be 
transformed, sweetened, purified. Christ 
was perfectly cultured in this sense, and 
he touched humanity at every point. 

Some have feared that the extended 
opportunities of Yale Seminary might 
tend to disqualify men for enduring 
hardness as good soldiers, and hinder 
that close sympathy with men which 
is so necessary. While this might prove 
true of some with feeble nature and 
dwarfed piety, with a strong nature and 
vigorous piety it will lead to the opposite 
result. Such opportunities afford the 
best condition for developing the high- 
est manhood. As a means of this high 
Christian culture, the word of God is 
needed in those aspects in which it has 
always ministered to men. The thorough 
treatment of this subject by Dr. Hall in 
his recent lectures on preaching render- 
ed further discussion of this subject un- 
necessary. 

Another point that needs to be better 
appreciated is the peculiarity of the 
work in that it demands the activity of 
others for its success. Christianity is a 
life, and work is the condition of its 
growth. In this way are men to be built 
up, and a prominent aim of the minis- 
ter should be to impress this necessity 
upon laymen, aud their responsibility in 
spreading the gospel. But only as the 
work of the minister has effect on char- 
acter can it avail anything. It is the 
highest employment to labor to free 
men from sin, and to make them like 
Christ. He who does this is a co-worker 
with God and Christ. 

These lectures attracted much atten- 
tion not only among the students, but 
among clergymen and other professional 
men of the city. The last lecture was 
especially earnest and practical, and was 
given with much impressiveness. Nor 
weke the lectures devoid of the humor- 
ous element. Frequently the risibles of 
the audience were’ excited at some 
happy hit, or at his method of handling 
questions and theories which stood in 
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March 27. 


Wall Street Topics.—The chief interest of 
the street has centered on the gould movement and 
the continued buoyancy of stocks. The foreign 
failures noted last week seem to have effected no 
disturbance of the markets. The Bank of Eng- 
land gains £117,000, and that of France 16,481,000 
francs. 

Gevernment Bonds.—Secretary Bristow’s late 
call bas, seemingly a strengthening effect on 
prices, and Government securities are firm and 
advancing with a considerable scarcity in the sup- 
ply offered. The demand is chiefly from home 
investors, with, however, some additional] inquiry 
from foreign bankers. 

The highest quotations duripg the week were 


as follows: 

Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. .Mar. Mar. 

66, reg........ 81, 119% 119% LI9% 119% : 120 
68, cp. "81, 120% % 120% 121 
6s 5-208, cp....°62, 117% 17% 
68 5-20s, cp..."4, 118 7% 
63 5-20s, cp...’65, 119% 119% 120% 
6s 5-20s.n. cp.’65, 119% 119% 119% 119% 119% 
6s 5-208, ep...’67, 119% 119% 120% 120% 
6s 5-20s, ep 119% 119% 119% 119% 3 120% 
5s 10-40s reg ..... 114% 114% 114% 
5e,funded cp’sl, 115% 115% #115% 115% 115% 
6s currency ..... 19 119% 


Gold.—With less excitement than last week, the 
gold market has still commanded the watchful 
attention of all concerned. Rates were firm early 
in the week, but fell off on Wednesday and during 
apart of Thursday. Atthe close of Thursday a 
bid, said to have been in the interest of the clique, 
was made for any part of 5 millions at 116. No 
doubt this was intended to influence Saturday’s 
market (Good Friday intervening). 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 

Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 


Legal Tenders. .86.02 85.63 86.31 86.21 Friday. 86. 

Stocks, etc. — Great buoyancy has character- 
ized the markets, the speculative favorites, of 
course, leading. The whole list has, however, 
been strong, with a very few exceptions. Doubt- 
less the movement is largely in sympathy with the 


Mar. 


very powerful clique which is operating for arise in| 


the Pacific issues. Our quotations show the course 
of these securities during the week. Erie, too, 
has shown a renewed activity, which naturally ex- 
cites surmise as to the cause and consequence. 
Altogether, the market is in a highly sensitive 
state, but in view of the recognized revival of 
business it is not, perhaps, unnatural! after such a 
period of depression as that through which we 
have passed. 
The highest quotations were as follows: 
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Foreign Exchange.—There has been less de-|_ 
pression than last week, but rates are still depend- |, 


ent on the gold quotations. 
Nominal quotations at the close of the week 

were: 
ays. 


@ad 
London prime bankers..  4.82@4.82}4 
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